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ACCESSIONS TO MEMBERSHIP IN THE U, L. CG. A. 
FOR THE LAST DECADE 


Pastors Adult Baptism Letter and 

Year Reporting and Confirmation Otherwise Totals 
1928 1,194 25,422 ; 49,935 
1929 1,448 27,306 25,635 52,985 
1930 1,511 29,002 27,026 56,028 
1931 1,407 27,013 22,712 49,756 
1932 1,330 26,289 19,753 45,382 
1933 1,401 27,006 20,947 48,021 
1934 1,384 25,826 18,331 44,264 
1935 1,406 27,995 20,002 48,090 | 
1936 1,402 25,954 18,207 44,333 
1937 1,488 26,625 20,721 47,346 
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FOR “THE LEAST” THE BEST 


Annual Conference of Lutheran Charity 
Workers to Discuss Vital Subjects 
This Month at Dayton, Ohio 


By Dr. Ambrose Hering, New York 


“Tue Best that is available for those who 
need it most,” in a general way embodies 
the program keynote of the sixteenth an- 
nual meeting of the National Lutheran In- 
ner Mission Conference to be held at 
Dayton, Ohio, from May 20 to 23, 1937. 

From the president’s address right 
through to the last group meeting of the 
conference there will be recurring em- 
phasis upon better standards of service, 
more accurate and complete data on clients 
and wards, comprehensive knowledge as 
to the welfare resources of the community 
and how to mobilize them on behalf of 
Lutherans in need. Special consideration 
will be given to the new extensions of 
government service, particularly to the 
aged and certain types of child care. 

The wider participation of laymen and 
women, the training of workers, additional 
courses in our theological seminaries, real 
interpretation to the public of inner mis- 
sion processes and procedures, improved 
methods of financing fitted into the chang- 
ing post-depression times, and administra- 
tive leadership which uses present facil- 
ities to their highest possibilities and 
through survey and research strives stead- 
fastly toward the goals of modern Chris- 
tian Social Work;—these are topics gleaned 
from the preliminary conference program. 
If most of the speakers now being sought 
will accept, it will be the strongest confer- 
ence program thus far. Certainly the times 
demand progressive action. There ought 
to be a widely representative attendance, 
not merely by professional and staff work- 
ers but also by pastors, laymen, board and 
committee members and auxiliary leaders. 


Themes and Speakers 


President Schafinit, executive of the Lu- 
theran Charities of Detroit, will set forth 
in broad outline the general situation to- 
day confronting evangelical church social 
work, with special reference to the chang- 
ing Lutheran problems and new possibil- 
ities. The Conference Institute, the out- 
standing feature last year at Omaha, will 
again be conducted by Dr. C. E. Krumb- 
holz who may be expected to have some 
interesting side comments on flood relief, 
general movements and public relations. 

At the head of the Institute faculty 
stands Dr. Bertha Paulssen of New York 
City, recently of Germany, and now with 
the famous Henry Street Settlement. Dr. 
Paulssen had a leading part in the or- 
ganization of the evangelical Youth Move- 
ment in Germany, directed the Child Wel- 
fare Work of Hamburg, and lectured ex- 
tensively on social work in the profes- 
sional training schools and in university 
extension. Her interest has always been 
in the redemptive and religious aspects of 
modern charity. Her recent message at 
the periodic luncheon of the Lutheran wel- 
fare workers in New York City was a 
clear and convincing presentation. Dr. 
Paulssen will have charge of two one-hour 
periods on “Juvenile Delinquency.” _ 
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“Interpreting Our Work to Our Public” 
is the third Institute subject. Dr. Ambrose 
Hering of New York City will treat this 
topic in a practical manner with sum- 
marization from recent studies in social 
work interpretation and their Lutheran 
implications. The panel discussion of the 
Publicity Section of the Conference will 
give concrete applications to this Institute 
topic. 

Special registration will be required for 
the Conference Institute sessions. This has 
become necessary to keep the group with- 
in practical limits. The three periods are 
being conducted simultaneously. 


Better Training for Pastors 


One of the main general session subjects 
which is being looked forward to is—“The 
Theological Seminary and the Inner Mis- 
sion” to be presented by Dr. H. D. Hoover 
of the Gettysburg Seminary. If the pastor 
of tomorrow is to stand in a more helpful 
relationship to his people in their troubles 
and participate in general community wel- 
fare he must understand modern social 
work and government welfare service. 
Our seminaries have not provided ade- 
quate training in the past. Dr. Hoover’s 
paper will be listened to by an interested 
audience. 

The mass meeting address by Dr: Walter 
E. Schuette, president of the Eastern Dis- 
trict of the American Lutheran Church, 
will provide the big Conference occasion 
for the general public, and in Dayton pul- 
pits conference attendants will be heard 
with timely messages. 

Provision has been made for afternoon 
group meetings in the form of panel dis- 
cussion and seminars covering,—children, 
families, care of the sick, volunteers, dea- 
conesses, training workers, prisoners, ex- 
ecutives, hospices. The exhibit, in charge 
of the Rev. Foster of the Dayton Inner 
Mission Society, is to be a special feature 
this year. 

The Hotel Van Cleve has been desig- 
nated as Conference Headquarters. For 
information and conference registration 
write—Mr. S. H. Holstad, secretary, 404 
South Eighth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


WARTBURG THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


To Further Lutheran Unity Wartburg The- 
ological Seminary at Dubuque, Iowa, Pro- 
poses “Luther Academy for Religion 
and Life” 


WHAT CAN BE DONE so that leading men 
of the Lutheran Church might be brought 
into closer contact with each other, and 
pastors of our church might become more 
conversant with the theological, social and 
generally current questions of the day? 
That both are necessary if our Lutheran 
Church is to recognize and discharge the 
function which it has for our land and 
people hardly needs further proof. 

The undersigned cherish the thought 
that the establishment of an intersynodical 
Luther Academy would be a step in the 
right direction. We envisage it as a sort 
of free, educational conference on a higher 
level. It should meet annually for a 
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period of one or two weeks, and, on the 
basis of well-prepared lectures by leading 
men, discuss important questions of the- 
ological study and ecclesiastical work. We 
Lutherans have received a precious her- 
itage from God, and it is up to us to 
evaluate and clarify our attitude concern- 
ing such questions from this angle. We 
owe this to our church and our people. 

The name is suggested by the Luther 
Akademie of Sondershausen, Germany, a 
similar enterprise which follows the same 
objectives for Europe and has produced 
most valuable results for mutual recogni- 
tion and understanding of Lutherans over 
there. 

For the Lutheran Church of the Middle 
West Wartburg Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa, 
is centrally located, and also possesses the 
neeessary facilities. It is for this reason 
that we have selected this as the meeting 
place for the proposed Academy. 

The enterprise is no nowise to be con- 
strued as in opposition to, or even in com- 
petition with similar enterprises planned 
for other sections of the country. Rather 
are we assured that it meets with the 
hearty approval of men who had planned 
something of a similar nature for the Hast. 

It is proposed to conduct the first con- 
ference of the Luther Academy, God will- 
ing, during the month of July, 1937. The 
program and all other information is ap- 
pended to this announcement. 

(Signed) E. H. Rauscu, 
President of Wartburg 
Theological Seminary. 
M. Rev, 
Dean of the Graduate 
School. 


A Tentative Program for the Luther 


Academy 

In the Scriptural Sanctuary of Hermann 
Bezzel, or Some Study Notes on Kierkegaard. 
—Dr. Adolf Hult, Rock Island. 

The Medieval Layman’s Religion, or Medieval 
Conception of the Social Order.—Dr. John T. 
MeNeill, University of Chicago. 

We need a new Dogmatics—three lectures.— 
Dr. M. Reu, Dubuque. 

Luther Re-discovered—two to three lectures. 
—Dr. M. Reu, Dubuque. 

Luther’s Social Ideals in Relation to Our Day 
—three lectures.—Dr. C. A. Mellby, Northfield. 

Co-operation in Home Missions—two lectures. 
—Dr. T. F. Gullixson, St. Paul. 

Latest Discoveries in the Old Testament Field 
—two to three lectures—Dr. H. P. Schaeffer, 
Maywood. 

Perhaps other lectures in addition to the 
above, for instance, if ees by a scholar 
from the Missouri Synod. 


Time—Place—Cost 
July 19-29, 1937. 
Wartburg Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa. 
Room and board—$1.25 a day. (Bring your 
own soap and towels.) 
Registration—$5.00—no rebate. 


Schedule 

Monday—7.30 P. M.—first lecture. 

Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday—8.30 
A. M.-12.00 M., three lectures, each forty-five 
minutes—afternoon free—7.30 P. M., discussion. 

Saturday—8.30 A. M.—two lectures. 

Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday—8.30 A. M.- 
12.00 M., three lectures—afternoon free—7.30 
P. M., discussion. 

For additional information apply to Emil H. 
Rausch, Wartburg Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa. 
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THE WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


Written Especially for THe LUTHERAN by Dr. J. J. Schindel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WEsTMInsTER strictly speaking is a city in the administra- 
tive county of London. It contains a large number of public 
buildings, including the Law Courts, Buckingham and St. 
James’ palaces and the National Gallery. In its narrower 
use “Westminster” includes, besides the Abbey, the Houses 
of Parliament, the government and other buildings in White- 
hall, and the Roman Catholic Cathedral. It is a mistake to 
speak of the Abbey as Westminster Cathedral, for an abbey 
is a place of worship that has been or is connected with a 
monastic establishment and a cathedral is a bishop’s church, 
containing his cathedra or official chair. For the period of 
only ten years, 1540-1550, was Westminster Abbey, or the 
Abbey Church of St. Peter, its original name, the church of 
a resident bishop. St. Paul’s Church is the cathedral of the 
Bishop of London of the Anglican Church and Canterbury 
is the cathedral of the Anglican Primate, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 


The Most Widely Celebrated Church in the 
British Empire 

The Thames was bordered in early times by a great ex- 
panse of fen land, while near the point where the Abbey 
stands was a low island, perhaps three-quarters of a mile in 
circumference, known as Thorney Islet. King Sebert is 
reputed to have founded a church of St. Peter there and St. 
Peter himself, legend relates, came to hallow it. There is a 
record of a conveyance of land to the monastery of St. Peter 
as early as 785, and it is probable that it was in existence 
some time before that. In 1050 Edward the Confessor took 
up the erection of a new church, cruciform, with a central 
and two western towers and in 1245 Henry III set about 
the rebuilding of the church east of the nave. The mag- 
nificent Lady Chapel, built by Henry VII, who reigned 1485- 
1509, forms the extreme eastern portion: of the church. 
Restorations have con- 
tinually been made, but 
as late as the middle of 
the seventeenth century 
the parapets of the chap- 
els and pinnacles of the 
buttresses which would 
have been carefully re- 
stored today, were ruth- 
lessly destroyed and re- 
placed by new work. 
Gladstone’s efforts, in 
1866, secured the com- 
plete restoration of the 
chapter house. In 1901-2, 
considerable repairs were 
made on the west front. 
The present Abbey, 
therefore, is a cruciform 
structure consisting of a 
nave with aisles, transepts 
with aisles, and a choir 
with six chapels opening 
north and south of it, and 
the eastern Lady Chapel, 
known as Henry VII's 
Chapel. There are two 
western towers with a 
low square tower in the 
center, The entrance in 
common use is in the 
north transept. The chap- 
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ter house, cloisters and what remains of the buildings of 
the monastery lie to the south. The Abbey is in the pointed 
style of perpendicular Gothic architecture and is 531 feet 
in length and 203 feet in width inclusive of transepts. The 
nave without the aisles is 38 feet and 7 inches wide and 102 
feet high. Sir Christopher Wren designed the western 
towers, which were completed in 1740 after his death. 


Abbey’s History Epitome of National History 


The Benedictine monastery was dissolved in 1539, but 
there are still many evidences of former monastic life there. 
As one walks down the cloister the ancient lockers which 
once contained the towels of the monks may be seen. Under 
a large flagstone lie the bodies of twenty-six monks, who 
with their abbot were swept away by the plague of 1348. 
Under a stone bench lie the effigies of three of the abbots. 
In the garth or garden are the graves of many monks. “The 
Dark Cloister,” a relic of the oldest part of the Abbey build- 
ings, led to the Infirmary and garden, where the sick monks 
had to be removed. In the Abbey itself with its chapels and 
bays are tombs and memorials of famous British subjects. 
The grave of “The Unknown Warrior” in the center of the 
nave well symbolizes the great sacrifices of the nation in 
the World War. Since the burial of the elder Pitt in the 
north transept, it has been known as Statesmen’s Aisle. Here 
rest Chatham, Fox, Pitt, the three Cannings, Lord Palmers- 
ton and Gladstone. No part of the Abbey is so interesting 
to visitors as the south transept or Poets’ Corner. Here rest 
Tennyson, Browning, Dickens, Macaulay, Handel and Sher- 
idan, Beaumont and Johnson, Dryden, Prior, Gay and Camp- 
bell. Addison and Ben Johson, buried elsewhere in the 
Abbey, are here commemorated. Here, too, are honored 
many who sleep elsewhere: Shakespeare, Milton, Scott, 
Burns, Goldsmith, Coleridge, Thackery, Southey, Grey and 

Ruskin. A white marble 
bust of the poet Longfel- 
low stands against a pil- 
lar at the end of a bay. 
It was erected in 1884 
and bears the inscription: 
“This bust was placed 
. among the memorials of 
the poets of England by 
the English admirers of 
an American poet.” Be- 
ginning with the South 
Walk of the Ambulatory 
the first monument on 
the north wall is marked 
as the tomb of Sebert, 
the first Christian king 
of the East Saxons. He 
was converted by the 
preaching of St. Augus- 
tine and came to his 
throne in 600. Tradition 
says that he founded a 
church of St. Peter, the 
original of Westminster 
Abbey, on Thorney Isle. 
In the various chapels 
are the tombs of kings 
and queens, princes and 
princesses of all periods 
of the nation’s history un- 
til the time of George II. 
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One of the most interesting is that of King 
Edward the Confessor in the chapel named for 
him. He was not able to attend the dedication 
of the Abbey he was instrumental in rebuild- 
ing and died in 1066, a few days after the 
dedication of the church. 

Another interesting tomb is that of Queen 
Elizabeth, whose body rests in the same sep- 
ulchre with that of her half-sister Mary. Of 
this Dean Stanley says, “The sisters are at 
one: the daughter of Catherine of Aragon and 
the daughter of Anne Boleyn repose in peace 
at last.” In the nave of the church are the 
graves of Isaac Newton, David Livingstone, 
Ben Johnson, Lyell, Stephenson and Darwin. 
Part of the inscription on Livingstone’s tomb 
reads, “For thirty years his life was spent in 
an unwearied effort to evangelize the native 
races, to abolish the desolating slave trade of 
Central Africa, where with his last words, he 
wrote, ‘All I can add to my solitude is, May 
heaven’s richest blessing come down on every 
one, American, English or Turk, who will help 
to heal this open sore of the world.” The 
body of George Peabody, who died in 1869 in 
London, rested in the third bay of the nave 
until its removal to America in a ship espe- 
cially granted by the Queen. He had lived for 
twenty-six years in London and had given two 
and a half million dollars to establish model 
homes for the London poor. In the nave, too, 
is a marble tablet to Colonel Joseph Lemuel 
Chester of Columbia College, New York, who died in 1882 
in London, which had been his home for many years. He 
was the editor of “The Westminster Abbey Register.” The 
inscription reads: “In grateful memory of the disinterested 
labour of an American master of English genealogical learn- 


ing, this tablet was erected by the Dean and Chapter of * 


Westminster.” 


The Place of the Coronation of Kings and Queens 


In the charter of privilege which King Edward the Con- 
fessor granted the Abbey there was included the request that 
the new church “as a place appropriate for the inauguration 
of our kings as well as to render it perpetual for the monks 
of the order of St. Benedict should be subject to no juris- 
diction but that of the king.” For this the Confessor ob- 
tained the confirmation of Pope Nicholas II. The Abbey is 
still exempt from all episcopal jurisdiction and is still the 
scene of the hallowing of kings, as the coronation cere- 
monies were originally called. From William the Conqueror 
onward every sovereign has been crowned in the Abbey 
excepting Edward V. The coronation chairs stand in the 
Confessor’s Chapel. That in use for the king dates from the 
time of Edward I and contains beneath its seat the Stone of 
Scone, on which the Scottish kings were crowned. Tradi- 
tion identifies it with Jacob’s pillow at Bethel. 

Here also are kept the sword and shield of Edward III, 
still used in the coronation ceremony. They are said to be 
those that were borne before the king in France. The sword 
is seven feet long and weighs eighteen pounds. The corona- 
tion platform usually occupies the crossing of the transepts 
under the lantern. Just beyond, eastward, in the space be- 
fore the Communion Table, is visible the rugged back of 
the Coronation Chair. To the right, in the south transept, 
are seats for peers and members of the House of Commons. 
In the north transept are seats for peeresses and for mem- 
bers of Commons. Two thrones stand near the altar to the 
south. The Archbishop of Canterbury in front of the altar 
facing St. Edward’s chair presents the king. The people 
respond with “God save King George!” 
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Who Will Officiate at the 
Coronation of George VI 
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The Coronation 


After the Communion Service the Arch- 
bishop administers the oath and the King kisses 
the Bible. Then follows the anointing, the 
Archbishop with his fingers putting some of 
the oil on the King’s head, his breast, and his 
hands. The King now receives the Kingly 
Sword, the bracelet, robe and ring, the glove 
and the sceptre with the cross. Finally, the 
Archbishop places the crown on the King’s 
head. The crowning of the Queen by the 
Archbishop of York -then follows. Her Maj- 
esty had been seated on the south side of the 
altar. She removes to the faldstool before the 
altar and the Archbishop anoints her Majesty’s 
head, puts on her hand the ruby ring, and 
taking from the Holy Table the crown known 
as Queen Edith’s, places it on her head. The 
Queen now moves to the throne near that of 
the King on the platform, making a deep 
curtsey to his majesty as she passes. 

It should be remembered that the original 
palace of the Kings of England stood on the 
site now occupied by the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and that the most convenient as well as 
most appropriate place for the ceremony of 
coronation was the Abbey. The coronation of 
English sovereigns is said to occur in “our 
palace of Westminster.” 


Wordsworth in his famous sonnet wrote: 


“They dreamt not of a perishable home 
Who thus could build! Be mine, in hours of fear 
Or grovelling thought, to seek a refuge here, 
Or through the aisles of Westminster to roam; 
Where bubbles burst, and folly’s dancing foam 
Melts, if it cross the threshold; where the wreath 
Of awe-struck wisdom droops.” 


FOR MOTHER’S EVERYWHERE 


By Gladys M. Schake, Columbus, Ohio 


Dear Mother in Heaven: 

THIS MORNING I awakened in the gray dawn longing for 
you. The poignancy lessened a little after wakening. It must 
have been that I was dreaming of you. 

In the year since you have gone I have learned that no 
one here can satisfy my hunger. 

I have learned so many bitter lessons. I know now the 
best prophets on earth are good mothers. Your words live 
again: “Some day you’ll understand.” I know now your 
motives in dealing with me. You taught me “first things 
first’—a sense of right values. 

Now, too late, I understand your tired eyes, your weary 
hands and feet. I can remember the cheery smile that hid 
the weariness. You urged me to pleasures with home tasks 
left behind for you to do. 

Now, too late, I understand your beautiful sacrifices that 
I might have more time to study. You hoped to make me a 
little bigger in the eyes of the world. (As if that mattered.) 

Now, but not too late, thank God, I understand your 
Christian mother love that showed me a dying Saviour’s 
redeeming love. What a heritage! Oh! to be worthy of His 
love. 

The scales have fallen from my eyes. I know now the 
mother heart is “all seeing.” How often I wondered, “How 
did she know?” Some hidden temptation or hidden fear I 
may have had—you brought out into the light by a casual 
remark—to be followed by a timely word of wise counsel. 

(Continued on page 11) 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 
Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 


Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


The Jesuit Periodical, “America” (April 17), toys with 
the delightful possibility that “Ein Feste Burg” may yet be 
“sung jointly by Catholics and Protestants in Germany 
against their common foe, pagan infidelity.” The sugges- 
tion has a certain fascinating appeal under the present 
harassing condition of both groups in the Reich. The im- 
mediate attractiveness of the idea for the Catholics is based 
upon the conclusions of two Protestant scholars—the his- 
torian, Georg Wolfram, and the theologian, Johannes Ficker 
—that this battlecry of the Reformation, whose “stately 
melody and gripping words have done more to keep anti- 
Catholic antagonism alive than dozens of books and hun- 
dreds of sermons,” was “originally directed, not against the 
Catholics, but against the Turks.” A German Jesuit, Max 
Pribilla, doubts the theory and suspects the historical argu- 
ments offered; nevertheless, the idea has heart-warming 
possibilities. “Ein Feste Burg” is a splendid hymn with 
which to express a positive faith, if Lutherans, as well as 
others, would learn not to fall down in the singing of it. 


The Religious Changes Foreshadowed in Ethiopia are 
rapidly taking place, and seventy-five Protestant mission- 
aries are being made to realize that their only way is—out. 
For some months those who had left Ethiopia, on furlough 
or otherwise, found it impossible to re-enter. Now a more 
drastic method is in operation. Just recently three United 
States and seven British missionaries were expelled from 
Ethiopia. In the columns of the semi-official Giornale 
d'Italia they were abusively charged with being “either spy- 
agents, or exponents of that dangerous fanaticism of re- 
ligious disintegration so characteristic of Protestantism.” At 
the same time, a “Catholic Expeditionary Force,” under the 
aggressive leadership of the Franciscan, Archbishop Cas- 
tellani, lately of the Island of Rhodes, has flooded Ethiopia 
with Vatican-trained native missionaries, white priests, and 
“swarms of nuns” to reclaim the 5,000,000 adherents of the 
native Coptic Christian Church to the Catholic faith. The 
reason given for the campaign is that the native church was 
allied to the Catholic Church in early times, and again for 
a few years in the seventeenth century From the Vatican 
itself comes the bland assurance that the church’s “C. E. F.” 
will in no way attempt to “impose faith by force,” whatever 
that means under the circumstances. 


Now That Easter Is Over, with its unseasonable earliness, 
Chile’s plea for a new world calendar, presented at Geneva 
to the League of Nations through her representatives, may 
attract some attention. The plan offered calls for a year 
divided into quarters of. ninety-one days each—the first 
month of each quarter, thirty-one days; the other two, 
thirty days each. Each quarter would begin on Sunday and 
end on Saturday. The three hundred sixty-fifth day, called 
“Year’s End Day,” would stand alone between the old and 
new years, and be counted as an extra Saturday. Leap Year 
would have to be provided with another ex-calendar day, 
but its special name is not suggested. Perhaps it was in- 
tended that the League should make that the subject of a 
“pact” between nations. 


Supplying Short Orders for New Houses is Buckminster 
Fuller’s specialty. State your desire at 3.00 P. M., and the 
house will be erected for your use in time for dinner. These 
houses—their trade-name is. “Dymaxion”—are constructed 
about a central steel mast, which contains the light and heat 
elements for the house. A cellulose cone atop the mast 
allows unimpeded entry of all sun-rays, which are re- 
flected within from polished metal surfaces into every cor- 
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ner. The floors are pneumatic—possibly easy on corns, but 
likely to be unsteady; the rooms are constructed of cotton 
fabric—but nothing is said about their being sound- or sight- 
proof; every inch of space is conserved by revolving shelves 
(and closets?). There is no plumbing. Water is to be de- 
livered in bottles, like milk; baths are taken by spraying 
the body with a mixture of compressed air, atomized water 
and a modicum of soap-like solvent. In other words, you 
will be practically dry-cleaned, and presumably your laun- 
dry will receive the same treatment while you wait. The 
waste and refuse resultant upon daily living is dry-pack- 
aged, and processed on the premises into methane gas, which 
is then used to run your own generator to supply heat and 
light. All parts are standardized and immediately replace- 
able. Cooking is speeded up to completion within a few 
minutes by a partial vacuum. Nothing is said about it, but 
a robot to cook the food, serve the meals, and keep the 
house, would just about complete the ensemble—if you 
cared to live that way. 


Styles Vary in Capital Punishment. For instance, France 
uses the guillotine; Germany, the headsman’s block and ax; 
Russia, the firing-squad; England, hanging; Esthonia gen- 
erously offers a choice between suicide, hanging or the 
drinking of poison; the United States inclines more and more 
toward electrocution. Styles in crimes subject to capital 
punishment, however, have changed considerably during 
the last 150 years; more recently they have changed espe- 
cially between democratic and totalitarian governments. 
Governments like our own, France and England, which still 
cherish citizen representation, continue to apply the death 
penalty for murder, but treat with mild patience the dis- 
turbers of political peace. Dictator-led countries, such as 
Russia, Germany, Italy, Austria, and many of the South 
and Central American states, are largely lacking in legal 
death penalties for crimes against society, but are ruthless 
in the use of capital punishment for political critics among 
their citizens. A number of small nations, representative 
in government, such as Czechoslovakia and Switzerland, 
Holland and Belgium, Norway, Sweden and Denmark, have 
no legalized death penalty for civil and political crimes. 
The line of demarcation is drawn in every case by the com- 
parative regard given by the respective governments, either 
to the rights and liberties of the individual citizen, or to the 
centralization of power in the hands of the rulers, in the 
name of a dominant state. 


A Strange Story of Repentant Criminals comes to us 
through Russia’s famous periodical, Izvestia. On March 15 
that paper published a letter signed, “A Young Thief,” ask- 
ing if he would obtain mercy if he surrendered and gave up 
his wicked ways. The editor’s reply was cautious but en- 
couraging. Two days later the inquirer called at the Crim- 
inal Investigation Department, and waited hours for a hear- 
ing, with others of the same ilk who had come with a sim- 
ilar purpose. They were at length received by L. Sheinin, 
of the Department, who listened to their confessions. One, 
“the Cockroach,” expressed the attitude of all: “If you want 
to coop me up, go ahead; but I beg you to give me work 
and a place where I can live decently, and have citizens’ 
papers—you won’t regret it; Ill play fair.” When the con- 
stantly enlarging group appeared later before the Chief 
Prosecutor, Andrey Vishinsky, he impressed upon them the 
stern purpose of the law, but concluded: “If you stick to it, 
we will help you. You have your future in your hands.” 
Two of the number, “Pegtop” and “the Cockroach,” then 
withdrew for consultation, but returned to Vishinsky with 
the following appeal to all Soviet criminals: “Comrades, 
why live like wolves, roaming the streets? Understand that 
the Soviet is willing to extend us a helping hand to drag 
us from the gutter. Follow our example and get honest 
jobs.” Is this manifestation due to some radical difference 
in Russian criminals? Or might it be applied universally? 
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Second Meeting of Executive Board for Current Biennium 
By SEcRETARY Dr. W. H. GREEVER 


THE SECOND MEETING of the Executive Board for the cur- 
rent biennium was held in New York April 8. All members 
were present except Mr. Robbin B. Wolf. who was excused 
on account of unavoidable absence. The full time from 10.15 
A. M. until 5.00 P. M. was taken up with the discussion of 
important matters, but less business than usual was trans- 
acted. 


Good News 


The president, Dr. Knubel, gave great encouragement to 
the members of the Board by his report on progress of the 
Plan of Promotion, though he assured them that it is still 
in its initial stage. 

The treasurer, Dr. Miller, contributed to confidence, hope 
and enthusiasm by announcing receipts of more than $70,000 
on the appeal for flood relief, and a marked and steady in- 
crease in receipts on apportionments during the first quar- 
ter of the year. This information was all the more encourag- 
ing since the increase in regular contributions has come in 
the same period with the emergency relief contributions for 
the flood sufferers. 


Flood Relief 


Facts concerning the distribution of flood relief funds were 
given as information, and brought assurance that the funds 
are being administered wisely and effectively,—first for the 
immediate relief of suffering; second, for replacement of 
losses in libraries, furniture, etc., by pastors; and, third, for 
such help as is needed immediately for the restoration of 
church property. This furnishes a fine example of the read- 
iness of the church to respond in times of need, and also of 
the efficiency with which such help can be given. 


Conference of Secretaries 


By the action of the Columbus Convention the Executive 
Secretaries of the major boards of the church were named 
for a special committee on general promotion, under the 
chairmanship of the president of the church. In view of the 
fact that this committee officially assumes the responsibility 
for the chief interests which justified the general confer- 
ence of secretaries previously, the Executive Board directed 
that hereafter the “Conference of Secretaries” should func- 
tion on the same basis as the Conference of Presidents of 
Constituent Synods, meeting at the call of the Executive 
Board through the president and considering such subjects 
as might be submitted from time to time. This action was 
based also upon the action of the convention which changed 
the plan for the representation of the U. L. C. A. at meet- 
ings of synods. 


Representation at Meetings of Synods 


Heretofore, the general causes of the church, as specified 
in its budget, have been presented to the synods in conven- 
tion by representatives of Boards, appointed by the Confer- 
ence of Secretaries. Under the new plan a single represen- 
tative will be appointed by the Executive Board to each 
synod, and that representative will present the whole work 
of the church, remaining, when possible, for all sessions of 
the synod for questions and conferences. For the year 1937 
these appointments have been assigned to members of the 
Executive Board. 


Big Boost for Boards 


Just at the time when every major board of the church 
is making desperate efforts to resume a constructive pro- 
gram on a balanced budget a most heartening announce- 


ment comes from the Board of Publication. The item from 
the Finance Committee as presented to the Executive Board 
and approved is as follows: 


“Reference is made to the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Board of Publication to its Board of 
Directors that an appropriation of $100,000 be made to the 
U. L. C. A. In anticipation of favorable action by the said 
Board, your Committee recommends that the fund be divided 
among the Boards of the U. L. C. A. on its budget, viz.: 

Board of Foreign Missions 

Board of American Missions 

Board of Education 

Parish and Church School Board 

Inner Mission Board 

Board of Ministerial Pensions and Relief 

Board of Deaconess Work 
in the same proportion as indicated in the budget; and that 
the amount received by each Board be applied against its 
deficit where one exists; that in the case of the Board of 
American Missions, it be added to their Campaign Fund 
for Church Extension; and in the other cases that it be used 
for special undertakings.” 


The Board of Publication adopted the recommendation of 
its Executive Committee at a meeting held April 20, and 
this distribution will be made according to the action of 
the Executive Board of the church. It should be well un- 
derstood that this sum is an accumulation, over a period of 
time, from the “safety” profit fund on which the Board 
meets fluctuations in costs of production, and does not rep- 
resent a profit which could be distributed to customers in 


_ reduced prices. Such a distribution would destroy the safety 


reserve and could hardly be calculated in fractions when 
applied to prices of millions of pieces of literature. 


Organized Work for Children 


After the consideration of reports from a special com- 
mittee, presented from time to time, the Executive Board 
adopted the following: 


“It is the mature judgment of the Executive Board that, 
as decided by the Columbus Convention, the work among 
children under ‘twelve should be unified and should be in 
the hands of one agency, and that, in view of all elements 
of the situation, this agency shall be the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society; and that the president of the church be re- 
quested to present the reasons for this decision at the com- 
ing convention of the Luther League of America, soliciting 
their whole-hearted approval and co-operation in putting 
the plan into effect.” 


OUR CHURCH-SUPPORTED COLLEGES 


THE ATTENTION given in and by a school to religion is likely 
to indicate the completeness of its ideals and objectives. Do 
not overlook your own church’s nearest institution. One is 
in the following list: 


Gettysburg, Gettysburg, Pa., H. as A. Hanson, D.D., LL.D. 

hati apes ie a Ohio, E. Tulloss, Ph.D., TDs 

Roanoke, Salem, Va., C. J. Sialth, Das LL.D 

Newberry, Newberry, S. GC. ‘Prof. J: . Kinard, Litt.D., LL.D. 

Susquehanna, Selinsgrove, Pa., G. va h, DD. 

Thiel, Greenville, Pa., E. S. Rudisill, Ph.D., 

Muhlenberg, Allentown, Pa., Robert C. Horn, Ph.D., Litt.D. (Acting 
President) 

Carthage, Carthage, Ill, R. Agus D.D. 

Wagner, Staten Island, N. wis rig ag pte 

Midland, Fremont, Nebr., x” r Mart 

Lenoir Rhyne, Hickory, N. Cy E. fain! hn 

Waterloo, Waterloo, aia aot PB: 

Hartwick, Oneonta, N. Y., W. Leitzell, D.D. 

Marion (Junior), -Marion, Va, E. H. Copenhaver, D.D. 
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That Hundred Thousand Dollars 


The Executive Board Reports It, the Board of Publication Supplies It, and 
Manager Dr. Grant Hultberg Explains It 


THIS Is MoRE or less the story of an interview which THE 
LUTHERAN was granted by Dr. Grant Hultberg, Business 
Manager of the Board of Publication. Ever since the Execu- 
tive Board of the United Lutheran Church had its meeting 
(reported by Secretary W. H. Greever in this issue) rumors 
were in circulation about one hundred thousand dollars. 
Maybe that sum of the medium of exchange is an everyday, 
routine affair with United States Treasurer Morgenthau, 
and maybe it would be filthy lucre to sundry racketeers. 


But to us it is five per cent of the total U. L. C. A. budget: ° 


it is more than the present harassing Foreign Mission debt. 
A rumor that concerns the figure one and five attached 
ciphers (100,000) is magnetic, alluring, intriguing. We 
started after it pronto. Furthermore we found it: at least 
we came as near to it as anyone can in these days of busi- 
ness conveniences. On the desk of the Business Manager 
of the Publication Board we saw the very piece of paper, 
the bank check that would start the transmission of the 
money toward its application to the work of our church 
through the seven agencies named in the report of the 
Executive Board. We waited for the desk to sway under 
the load. It maintained its usual fatness. We turned to Dr. 
Hultberg and asked him, “How come?” 

“Has the Board of Publication been keeping something 
in a hidden pocket (so to speak) which now by some mys- 
tifying but very welcome feat of magic it makes visible and 
usable?” Dr. Hultberg smiled as he replied: “No, nothing 
of that sort can be charged to or against the Board of Pub- 
lication. If there are any secret pockets they are in the 
keeping of the churches whom the Publication House sup- 
plies with commodities.” He continued: 

“During the past depression there was a period during 
which congregations and individual patrons of the Publica- 
tion House felt constrained to reduce their purchases of 
supplies to a minimum, and it was often convenient for them 
to use their credit in making their purchases. This meant to 
the Publication House two things: a reduced total volume 
of business and an increased amount of accounts receivable; 
that is, of money due the Publication House for supplies 
manufactured and delivered. But during the past several 
months both the volume of purchases has increased and the 
total of accounts receivable has decreased through payments 
on account. In truth, the percentage of cash purchases has 
grown during our present fiscal year, thus making available 
a cash balance in bank on which to draw at a time when 
the church needs money to stimulate the work of its major 
agencies.” 

A Significant Coincidence 

We asked Dr. Hultberg whether the availability of the 
$100,000 checked over to the United Lutheran Church treas- 
ury was incident to what we are calling President Knubel’s 
plan of promotion. He replied: 

“If by your question you mean that the money is to be used 
in ‘putting on’ the plan of promotion drafted by President 
Knubel and adopted by the United Lutheran Church at its 
convention in Columbus, Ohio, last October, I reply, ‘No’. 
You can see in the report of the Executive Board that the 
assignment has been distributed among boards and agencies 
in the proportions that apply to all funds received by Treas- 
urer Miller for activities administered through the U. L. 
C. A. treasury. It is true that the carrying on of the present 
programs of the boards was in the thought of the Board of 
Publication and of the Executive Board in the transaction. 
They both realize what an impetus will be given to Foreign 
Mission planning and extension by lessening their indebted- 


ness in the amount of more than $30,000. The Board of 
American Missions can more effectively plan for its 1938 
Special Effort with the assurance of an unexpected $40,000 
in its 1937 receipts. There are also phases of the plan of 
promotion that will be more promptly and practically put 
into action through this sum. 

“But,” Dr. Hultberg continued, “I interpret the action of 
the Board of Publication less as an incident; more as a co- 
incidence. Think it over for yourself. You have an action 
by the church in convention assembled that implies the 
decision that the end has arrived of the period of time during 
which the U. L. C. A. must pause while its constituent synods 
and congregations wrestle with the hardships of economic 
depression. The hour for an advance has come. “The whole 
program of the whole church,’ is the slogan. There were 
some doubts as to the ‘timing’ of that decision. Now the 
people in their congregations have made it evident by their 
dealings with the Board of Publication that the depression 
morale no longer grips them. They buy more supplies and 
they pay for more in cash. The Board of Publication is 
thereby encouraged in its ‘faith in the future’ and passes the 
increase of the people’s business straight across to their 
church. In other words, the Board of Publication is just an 
intermediary in giving expression to the recovery of normal 
confidence by pastors, church councils and congregations.” 

“Would you call this providence?” we asked Dr. Hultberg. 
He smiled as he replied: “I do not need to call it; but since 
you ask my opinion, I will say that our Board cannot help 
sensing an opportunity granted it to be the medium of a 
great service at what we all believe is a turning point in 
the affairs of the United Lutheran Church. In some respects 
we are to a peculiar degree a business corporation required 
to work according to the rules that govern the manufac- 
ture and sale of commodities. We are not blind to the spir- 
itual and ecclesiastical values of the church’s ministry in 
print. But we have at this time the singular joy of being 
able to perform an unexpected service. At all our meetings 
we pray for the grace of stewardship. When we seem, as in 
this instance, to have an answer to our prayers, we rejoice 
because of the service and the opportunity.” 


The Board is Optimistic 

Very briefly Dr. Hultberg indicated his belief that the 
bettered conditions of the past nine months are not likely to 
be “seasonal.” He is impressed very favorably with the way 
the plans for promotion are taking form. If the synods are 
carefully attentive to the calls for co-operation, and the pas- 
tors and lay delegates take home to their fellow church 
members a concise and optimistic report of “the state of the 
church,” he believes we are at the threshold of a period of 
wide and permanent expansion of our church’s influence. 


“So FAR as we know, history has no instance of a national 
character built up without the aid of religious instruction. 
The final question regarding education is whether it avails 
to produce the type of character required by the republic 
and the race.”—Edward O. Sisson. 


“Tre CHRISTIAN COLLEGE is the manufactory which takes 
the finest raw material the church can furnish, multiplies 
its value a hundred-fold, and returns it to the church in a 
life-giving stream of intelligent faith, trained power, and 
consecrated leadership.”—Henry L. Smith. 
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Mission Schools and Christian Education 
Miss Nona Diehl Wrote This Article After Seeing Our Schools in Japan and China 


AN INTELLIGENT WOMAN, an apparently good member of a 
Protestant Church, was heard to remark recently, “Are there 
really colleges in the Orient where students receive de- 
grees just as there are here in our own United States?” 

When she was told that this was 
actually the case and was informed 
about the Union Christian Colleges 
in the Orient, as well as the univer- 
sities and colleges now supported 
entirely by the governments in the 
countries in which they are located, 
she admitted that her attitude to- 
ward the cause of Christianity in 
the East had been changed and that 
she was really eager to learn more 
about the subject of Oriental educa- 
tion. It was her opinion, she con- 
fessed, that schools in mission fields 
were chiefly schools of religious 
education. 

Well-informed Lutherans are 
familiar with the Andhra Christian 
College in Guntur, India, and know, 
therefore, that the cause of Christian education, so fg as our 
church is concerned, is not limited to the United States. 

Also conducted by our missions are preparatory schools 
-——high schools. In India there are four secondary schools, 
in Japan two, in China one, and in South America one, 
enrolling a total of more than 2,500 boys and girls. 

The question is sometimes raised as to the advisability 
of continuing mission schools. Do governments not provide 
adequate training? And is the function of Christian mis- 
sions not primarily evangelistic? Why then help to support 
schools in foreign fields? 

The first answer to these questions would be that gov- 
ernments have not always provided enough schools to care 
for those who wished to attend. Another would be that 
even though more and more schools are being provided 
there are Christian parents who prefer to send their chil- 
dren to Christian schools. While it is obvious that the need 
for such schools is not:so urgent today as it once was, there 
is, nevertheless, a place for the mission school which will 
continue for some time to come. Our own Lutheran Church 
has not made the mistake of over-emphasis on this phase 
of work, and we have confidence in our missionaries that 
they will meet the changing conditions with changing 
policies that will bring the best results. 


Our Schools in Japan 

During a visit to Japan and China last summer, it was 
our privilege to see in session the Boys’ School and the 
Girls’ School in Kumamoto, Japan. It happened to be the 
last day that the Boys’ School was in session for the sum- 
mer, and one of several specially called sessions for the 
Girls’ School, known to most of us here in America as the 
Janice James School. A memorable day, indeed, was July 
20 when within a few hours we had glimpses into these 
two schools. 

Arriving at the Boys’ School at a few minutes before 
eight, there was time to look about on the campus, to see 
a number of the 700 boys greeting their teachers as they 
arrived, and to be shown by the principal, the Rev. Hajime 
Inadomi, several classrooms and the well-equipped labora- 
tories. We were then ushered into the principal’s office to 
meet with the faculty for morning prayers before going 
into the chapel. After Mr. Inadomi had read in Japanese a 


MISS DIEHL, MISS GLEICHERT AND MISS AKARD 
OBSERVING ART WORK BY PUPILS IN THE 
JANICE JAMES SCHOOL, JAPAN 
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passage of scripture, we bowed our heads reverently for 
the prayer that followed (also in Japanese). Hearing our 
names mentioned, we continued in the attitude of prayer, 
appreciative of the fact that petitions were being offered for 
the visitors. Imagine our embarrass- 
ment, however, when Miss Akard, 
missionary principal from the Girls’ 
School who had accompanied us, 
tapped us gently and asked us to 
look up because we were being in- 
troduced to the faculty. 

The chapel period from eight to 
eighty-thirty was truly an experi- 
ence of highest inspiration. Were it 
possible for all the members of the 
church here in America to look into 
the faces of the 700 boys in this one 
school, singing, as they sang that 
morning, “Onward Christian Sol- 
diers,” with such spirit that the very 
walls seemed to vibrate, no further 
argument for the value of Chris- 
tian schools on the mission fields 
throughout the world would be necessary. 

Following the chapel period we observed some physical 
training. The typical Japanese form of wrestling, Jiu-jitsu, 
was performed most skillfully by several of the boys and 
their teachers. 

In the company of Miss Martha Akard, principal of the 
Girls’ School, we then went in her car across the city of 
Kumamoto to meet with the girls, who had come back for 
a special program in their beautiful auditorium. The 
Kyushu-Jo-Gakuin (Girls’ School of Kyushu) has a smaller 
enrollment than that of the Kyushu-Gakuin (Boys’ School). 
More than 100 of approximately 200 participated in the 
delightful program arranged for this occasion. A period 
of worship was led by a Japanese member of the faculty. 
Musical numbers including choruses by different classes, 
a few in English and others in Japanese, piano selections, a 
solo Japanese dance, and demonstrations in art were de- 
lightful program features that followed. The pupil who wel- 
comed us in English used our language at its best. A recep- 
tion given us by the faculty demonstrated the efficiency 
of the Department of Home Economics. The impression we 
received in these two schools has made them rise higher 
than the already high estimation we had of them. 


Our High School in China 

The Tsimo Middle School, the only high school in our 
Mission in China, is now co-educational. Legislation gov- 
erning the educational system in China has been the cause 
of merging into one school a former institution for boys and 
one for girls. Here the enrollment of 100—200 included 
Christians and non-Christians, as do the schools in Japan. 

Miss Elvira M. Strunk and the Rev. Ralph W. Sell, mis- 
sionaries who write about it in the last report of the Board 
of Foreign Missions, say concerning the purpose of the 
school: “We are trying to introduce courses peculiarly 
adapted to rural conditions and at the same time introduce 
our students to the riches, heritage, and possibilities in 
Christ.” 

In our visit to our China field in August, we could see only 
the buildings in which this school is conducted, the pupils 
being on vacation. From what we saw, it was evident that 
another statement in the last report to the Board of For- 
eign Missions should be given special emphasis: “One of the 
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most serious handicaps is the lack of buildings, and we look 
forward with hope that an opportunity may come when 
more room can be provided for boys’ dormitories, teachers’ 
residences, classrooms and an auditorium.” 

The visitor to this area of the China Mission leaves with 
the conviction that a school has a very significant place in 
the community and with the prayer that the church at home 
will help those on the field who have the vision for it to 
realize some of their goals. Christian leadership is essential 
for progress here. 


What is Taught 

It has been said that one of the bases for a consideration 
of modern civilization from a universal viewpoint is that 
of culture and education. Man, after all, belongs to one 
family. And so far as the improvement of his mind is con- 
cerned, the laws governing the procedure are universal in 
their application. Whether in China or Japan, England or 
the United States, science is science, mathematics is mathe- 
matics. For the most part their application is the same. And 
yet different phases of science are made to serve different 
peoples in keeping with certain racial and national customs. 
The Oriental abacus is different from our adding machines, 
yet the same results are achieved. Laws in physics and 
chemistry which are uniform everywhere are used by 
Chinese or Japanese in erecting buildings and providing 
living accommodations which are different in some respects 
from those in the Western World. The course in Home 
Economics in our Girls’ School in Japan teaches the pupils 
the art of home-making according to Japanese methods. A 
course in etiquette is, naturally, also purely Japanese. 

Although we might add that art is art, and music is music, 
here again we would observe differences as they concern 
the curriculum in schools in the Orient or in the Occident. 
Some of the musical numbers we heard in the program 
given by the girls in our school in Kumamoto were classical 
music universally known and loved. Others were typically 
Japanese. The students from the art class who, under the 
supervision of their teacher, demonstrated for us some of 
their work, did not produce American art, but two of the 
girls painted as we watched them “kakemono,” the typical 
Japanese wall panel, a unique expression of Oriental art. 

Mission schools as well as all phases of missionary ac- 
tivity share in the criticism of those skeptical of missions in 
general. They are referred to in the many queries that are 
raised by people without and within the church. The time- 
worn question: “Is it right to impose our Western civiliza- 
tion upon Eastern peoples?” sometimes to be raised even 
by church members. That missionaries make the people 
among whom they work follow our Western customs and 
dress as we do is a statement that we are still shocked to 
hear occasionally from those who ought to know the truth. 

A consideration of the curriculum of the average mission 
school might lead us at first thought to remark only upon 
the similarities to our American schools. Laboratories and 
classrooms are just like ours. Many of the subjects taught 
are identical, except 
for the language in 
which they are pre- 
sented. But after a 
full consideration of 
all that is involved we 
realize that the schools 
in Japan are prepar- 
ing boys and girls for 
Japanese living and 
those in China for 
Chinese living. And 
we reiterate our con- 
fidence in the mis- 
sionaries who super- 
vise the program of 
Christian education in 
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the Orient. We know that they remain conscious of their 
responsibility to train young people for leadership among 
their own people, not away from them. 


Mission Schools and the Community 

Another impression the visitor to a mission school re- 
ceives is that the Christian influence of the mission school 
is by no means limited to the institution itself. Christian 
members of the faculty do not confine their services to the 
classroom. Sunday schools are conducted in the community, 
classes of different kinds enroll adults as well as young 
people. Imagine the influence of the baptism of a teacher 
or teachers together with pupils in a school. Facts of this 
kind are reported by our missionaries. The Christian in- 
fluence exerted upon parents brings far-reaching results. 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. activities through the schools 
take pupils and teachers into community projects of different 
kinds which bring their significant results. The school Y. W. 
C. A. in Kumamoto, Japan, goes once a year to give an en- 
tertainment in a Christian Leper Hospital. They have held 
services also in a Government Military Hospital. Their con- 
tributions include a monthly sum toward the support of a 
Sunday school conducted in the home of one of the girls, 
our Lutheran work in China, and other worth-while 
projects. 

Missionaries in China say concerning the school there: 
“On Saturday and Sunday afternoons the principal, teach- 
ers and many of the pupils have visited the flood refugees’ 
camps teaching, singing, and writing letters for the people.” 

But the greatest factor in an attempt to estimate the in- 
fluence of mission schools is the graduates themselves. 

As we were driving through Kumamoto from the Boys’ 
School to the Girls’ School, a young woman walking along 
the street greeted Miss Akard. She was going about her 
work,—a position similar to that of a visiting nurse in our 
country. “That young woman,” said Miss Akard, “is one of 
cur graduates.” 

Here and there in all kinds of service in our Lutheran 
institutions and in positions of civic responsibility are men 
and women who were trained in the mission schools. This 
would be true not only in Japan and in China but in all 
our mission fields. A Christian education, which has proved 
to be an asset for the fullest life of everyone, is the price- 
less heritage of a few of the millions in the Orient. May our 
church in America see the privilege that it has in increasing 
the number of those who will have not only an education 
in its universal implications from a secular point of view, 
but in a full Christian life through a universal Saviour. 


HOW ABOUT YOUR CONGREGATIONP 


Ir 1s Nort generally known that there are very many small 
congregations in the United Lutheran Church. The median 
baptized membership is 246.9 and median confirmed mem- 
bership is 194.3. These figures, considered in connection 
with the ascertained 
average attendance, 
show that on Sunday 
morning there are 
one-half of the con- 
gregations with an at- 
tendance of eighty- 
one or less, and one- 
half with an attend- 
ance greater than this. 
It might be a more 
challenging experi- 
ment to compare the 
total number of church 
attendants at services 
in a community with 
its population. 
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HERES WHY 


Dr. F. H. Knubel, Vice-president of the Lutheran World Convention, Explains 
Need of Convention and Obligations to Support It 


Herre IS WHY we need the Lutheran World Convention and 
must support it. 

First, because the Lutheran Church is a world-wide 
church. It is worth a man’s while to ask himself, how big 
is my church and what do I mean when I say, “My church.” 
Ordinarily he will think only of his congregation, of the 
number of its members, of the size of its building. That is 
his church and that is how big it is. He does well to magnify 
his congregation, for along with his home it provides the 
most blessed human associations he possesses. He would 
do well to realize also that in the last analysis it was God 
who put him in that particular congregation, and that the 
human fellowship there is just the best possible for him. 
That is the place furthermore where God wills to feed him 
with heavenly bread and to give him the wonderful assur- 
ance of the Sacrament. Yes, he does well to glorify that 
congregation as his God-given church. Indeed for some 
Christians who have been in one congregation for years and 
whose forefathers worshiped there also, the memories of 
the past in that church are sacred beyond all description. 

It is sad, however, if a man’s church is no bigger than that. 
Surely there must be times, perhaps in some hour of wor- 
ship, when he becomes conscious of the countless others in 
the many thousands of congregations who are worshiping 
with him, when he recognizes in addition his unity even 
with those of the past now made perfect before Christ. He 
must learn to think that that mighty fellowship is also his 
church, through which his Lord has blessed him. How is it, 
for instance, that he possesses such a thing as an open Bible? 
Only because in the past others struggled bloodily and 


bravely to bestow that gift upon him. Whence arose his, 


privilege to enjoy the liberty of a Christian man? Only 
through the fact that many others in the past and present 
have been defending great doctrinal convictions for him. 
This greater assembly of believers of the past and of the 
present is his church. He is entitled to think of it as the 
denomination of Christians in whose fellowship God placed 
him, through the so-called accident of his birth or through 
other providential arrangements. 


A Church of World Scope 

This Lutheran Church of his is world-wide. It is to be 
found in almost every country on earth, which cannot be 
said so fully of other Protestant groups. It is by far the 
largest group of Protestants. That man (who is every one 
of us) needs some definite manifestation of this greater, 
world-wide church of his. He needs therefore the Lutheran 
World Convention. 

He needs it, in the second place, because the Lutheran 
Church is a troubled church. It has not been Lutherans of 
the past only who shed their blood for their faith. In these 
days also men of this church have been facing firing squads. 
The rise of a resolute and ruthless antagonism to Chris- 
tianity will unquestionably be one of the outstanding marks 
of the present period in human history. In dozens of lands 
the evidences of bitter opposition to Christian faith are 
manifest. It is strange to note that two influences, ordinarily 
opposed to each other, are united in their determination to 
weaken and even to crush the church—nationalism and in- 
ternationalism. Strangest of all is that a true nationalism 
(patriotism) and a true internationalism (concern for all 
mankind) are both of divine origin. Saddest of all is that 
the church is herself partly responsible for her woes, be- 
cause too often she has been slavishly nationalistic (during 
the World War, for example) and too often she has refused 


to be livingly concerned for all mankind. Her lack of mis- 
sionary concern is proof of the latter. However one views it, 
the reality is wide open that a supernationalism today de- 
mands as a right complete domination of the church, de- 
mands that the state itself be an object of religious awe and 
worship; meanwhile, on the other hand, an overreaching 
internationalism would make humanity supreme, would once 
more make man his own God. 

These conditions, with others we have not space to men- 
tion, have made the Lutheran Church a troubled church. 
Because both are world-wide churches it would seem that 
the Roman Catholic and Lutheran Churches have suffered 
most of all. We do not always hear the cries of distress, 
because they are forcibly silenced and because there are not 
everywhere such free channels of publicity as those which 
instantly spread through America the full flood news of the 
Ohio Valley. If, however, our hearts responded very quickly 
and generously to the flood sufferers, shall we not also make 
proper answer to the far greater troubles of our fellow- 
Lutherans elsewhere in the world? Do you, the reader, 
ever pray for them? Do you not wish to help them in other 
ways? That is why the Lutheran World Convention is 
needed, because it learns of distress everywhere and finds 
channels of help. It is appealing to you now. 


Called to Give Testimony 


The Lutheran World Convention is needed furthermore 
because the Lutheran Church is a confessing church. “Ye 
shall be my witnesses,” is the word of Jesus to His follow- 
ers. This is the primary responsibility of a Christian, and 
it is one of his greatest joys. Daily, by life and by word, 
will he be showing Who his Master is. Sunday by Sunday 
the voices of the millions repeat the creed, so that a mighty 
“IT believe” echoes in testimony round the world. Year by 
year and century by century the church utters her confes- 
sions of conviction, and so declares to a world that knows 
not God the truth revealed by God. 

In this desire to confess her faith the Lutheran Church 
has maintained a stalwart reputation. She is distinctly a 
confessional church. Confessing her sins, she confesses also 
the perfect Saviour from sin. “The just shall live by faith,” 
and that faith must be freely confessed. It is thrilling to 
realize that through all the recent years of Russian per- 
secution of the church, while hundreds of Lutheran pastors 
have been called upon to give up their homes and their 
loved ones and also their lives, there is not a single record 
that one pastor recanted his faith. The Russians would have 
welcomed the opportunity to report derisively an act of that 
kind if it had occurred. The Russian Lutherans have borne 
witness to their faith in blood. 

We must as a church strengthen one another in this neces- 
sary, beautiful, powerful manifestation of our Christian life. 
If, few in number somewhere in the world, a little company 
falters in fidelity, they must be given to feel the support of 
the many millions everywhere else in the world. The re- 
serves of faith must rally their testimony to the point of 
attack, to the spot where the line is wavering. This once 
more is why the Lutheran World Convention is needed— 
to preserve the united witness of the faithful the whole 
world around. 


THE FOURTH and final Report of Accessions to Membership 
appears in this issue; several cards have reached the office 
too late for tabulation. In all, 1,491 pastors provided the 
information requested. Eb. 
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HOW RELIEF MONEY WAS SPENT 


The Disaster Relief Committee Reports to the Church 
Appropriations From January 26 to April 10, 1937 


Tue Disaster Relief Committee of the Inner Mission 
Board of the U. L. C. A. is happy to submit to the church 
the following report of its activities from January 26 to 
April 10. It can readily be understood that the work of the 
committee is still going on, and will continue over the next 
two or three months. Therefore, certain figures are not com- 
plete. The church has a right to know, however, how the 
generous fund which it contributed is being administered to 
its suffering brethren in the Ohio Valley district. 


Four Divisions of Fund 


I. To meet emergency human needs, through pastors, 
parish committees and special emergency workers; 

Il. To meet personal losses of pastors, including libraries, 
clothing, household equipment and salaries; 

Ill. To repair and rehabilitate churches, parish houses 
and parsonages; 

IV. To meet long-term human needs through supple- 
mental aid for permanent rehabilitation. 

In administering this four-fold program the committee has 
approved the following expenditures to the twenty-two 
churches affected in the Ohio Valley flood area, where thir- 
teen of our congregations suffered property damage to 
churches, parish houses and parsonages, and where the 
homes of members of all the twenty-two churches suffered 
losses to varying degrees. 

Item I. A total of $3,161.27 for emergency relief in food, 
clothing, fuel, furniture and other necessities has been ex- 
pended in twenty-two churches. 

$365 was administered from the Dayton Inner Mission 
League Flood Fund, to the U. L. C. A. churches on the ter- 
ritory which the Dayton Society serves. 

Item II. A total of $3,415 has been administered to the 
ten pastors who suffered personal losses. 

Item III. Extreme care has attended the administration 
of funds for the repair and rehabilitation of church proper- 
ties. A survey was made by the pastors and estimates of 
losses submitted to the committee by the pastors and church 
councils of thirteen churches. ‘A sub-committee consisting 
of Mr. H. Torrey Walker of the Board of American Missions, 
Mr. Charles A. Scheuringer, secretary of the Committee on 
Church Architecture and the Executive Secretary carefully 
inspected the properties and examined the estimates which 
were submitted. This sub-committee recommended awards 
to each church, taking into consideration the losses sus- 
tained, the ability of the congregation, and the losses sus- 
tained by the members of the individual congregations. In 
some instances these recommendations were below the es- 
timates of losses submitted. The Disaster Relief Committee 
of the Board then reviewed these recommendations of its 
sub-committee, studied reports of membership and _ last 
year’s current expenses and benevolences, and the burden 
of debt in each case and made its awards, in some cases 
revising the recommendations of the sub-committee. 

The awards made to the thirteen churches suffering prop- 
erty losses total $19,919. This total will be increased when 
additional estimates have been submitted by three of the 
churches, where the losses have not yet been fully ascer- 
tained. The total increase may be about $15,000. 

In addition to these awards the committee purchased 
1,152 chairs to replace lost chairs at a cost of $1,324.50. 
Hymnals and literature (518 Common Service Books, 776 
Parish School Hymnals, Bibles and devotional and Sunday 
school literature) at a cost of $673.72 were given to replace 
these articles lost in the flood. 

Item IV. An allowance of $10,325 was made for per- 
manent family rehabilitation. About half of this amount has 
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been already committed, but it will\be two or three months 
before the required total under this item is known. 


Commendably Low Expense 

The total cost of administration, including travel, postage, 
printing, telegraph, telephone is two per cent of the total 
amount expended. 

Clothing and food depots were opened and operated at 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Lawrenceburg, Ind.; Evansville, Ind.; and 
Louisville, Ky., with supply depots at Dayton, Ohio; Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh, Pa. Clothing in great abundance 
was supplied from all over the church. It is estimated that 
about forty-five tons of clothing, bedding and shoes were 
contributed by the churches. The evaluation of these goods 
approximates $20,000. 

Four other Boards and Committees of the church were 
especially helpful to the Inner Mission Board in this dis- 
aster. The Board of American Missions in the loan of Mr. 


‘H. Torrey Walker, the Committee on Church Architecture 


in the loan of Mr. Charles A. Scheuringer, the Philadelphia 
Motherhouse in the loan of Sister Florence Bechtold for a 
four-week term of service on the field, and the Board of 
Publication in the provision of free and greatly reduced 
priced literature. 

The total fund contributed by the church to date is 
$70,708.11. 

The Executive Secretary was sent to the field on January 
26, when the flood waters were at their peak. From that 
date until March 19—thirty-seven days were spent on the 
field, where 137 individual conferences and twelve group 
conferences were held with thirty-eight pastors. Thirty- 
five cities were visited on the territory of the Ohio, Indiana, 
West Virginia and Kentucky-Tennessee Synods. Temporary 
headquarters were established in Dayton, where the Dayton 
Inner Mission League, the Rev. H. W. Foster, superin- 
tendent, rendered invaluable assistance. 

Our deep gratitude is expressed to the presidents of the 
synods, the Synodical Inner Mission Committees, to the 
Dayton Inner Mission League, to the Inner Mission agencies 
and institutions of the church, to the four co-operating 
Boards and Committee, and the vast membership of the 
United Lutheran Church for an outstanding service of 
merciful love. 

We are extremely grateful also to THe Lutueran for its 
generous donation of space for news about the flood and 
the administration of relief. 

THe Disaster RELIEF COMMITTEE, 
G. H. Becutotp, Chairman. 


FOR MOTHER’S EVERYWHERE 
(Continued from page 4) 


Dear heart, with you my perplexities could never become 
despair. 

Oh, I have a few little selfish, satisfying memories re- 
maining. 

One: The times I sacrificed a little something to bring 
you a few rosebuds or some little gift I knew you really 
wanted. Oh God, if the times had only been more often. 

Second and dearer memory: The times I crept into your 
room just to see if my terrifying dreams were untrue, to see 
if you were really there, and to kiss you in your sleep. Yet 
I knew the day was coming when I shouldn’t be able to see 
you there when the dream—terrible—would be true. 

I feel that now you understand. Something seems to tell 
me there is one thing I can do. 

In God’s plan I can pass on to Paul and to Miriam the 
cheerful, Christ-centered love you gave to me. Perhaps 
God expects us mothers to pay the great debt on and on 
down through the years. 

I want you to know how I miss you. I want to follow in 
your footsteps. I want to be a good and happy mother. 
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GAMBLING 


Prepared for the Committee on the Church and Social Trends 
of the National Lutheran Council 


Tus stupy will deal with such matters as the extent and 
forms of gambling in the United States, its effects and re- 
sults, the reaction of the public to it, the moral aspects of 
gambling, possible solutions of the problems involved, and 
how the church can relate itself more effectively to the 
situation. 

if 
Extent and Forms of Gambling 

Gambling in the United States has increased enormously 
within the last decade. It has reached the proportions of a 
great industry. We have what amounts to a gambling craze 
or boom. A national betting spree seems to be on the way. 

The annual turnover is estimated at from four to six bil- 
lion dollars. We have gambling resorts rivaling the inter- 
nationally famous casinos of Europe. There are houses that 
boast of one hundred thousand dollar nights. We have race 
tracks that boast of. million dollar days. 

This latest gambling revival seems to have started in 
England. Conditions became so bad there that a royal com- 
mission to investigate betting and lotteries was appointed in 
1932. After this commission made an exhaustive report on 
the conditions found, laws were passed greatly restricting 
the operation of lotteries and betting. From England the 
gambling fever seems to have spread to the United States. 
The Irish Free State Hospital Sweepstakes, whose tickets 
were bought by millions of Americans, helped bring to 
white heat a fire which had smouldered for a long time. 

The United States passed through a gambling craze once 
before, in the post Civil War depression period. Now his- 
tory has been repeating itself. The gambling fever seems 
to accompany periods of serious economic depression. Men 
hope in this way to recoup their losses. The poor always 
easily become the victims of the gambling urge because this 
seems to offer the only hope of escape from their social 
and economic slough. They hope to gamble their way to 
the more abundant life. Moreover, life is very drab for so 
many of the poor. Gambling, in one or the other of the 
multitudinous forms, provides a bit of excitement and a 
faint hope of a better day. 


Better Than Beer Running 

With the repeal of prohibition, it appears that many of 
the rum runners and booze racketeers turned more assid- 
uously to gambling. It was claimed by some that repeal 
would wipe out gangsters. Instead, they only switched to 
gambling. This is a simpler racket than booze and more 
profitable. Powerful rings and syndicates have been formed 
to operate and promote the various types and forms of 
gambling. Some idea may be formed of the vast proportions 
of the gambling enterprise when we find that there are 
seventy-three manufacturers of gambling devices in Chi- 
cago alone. One of these concerns employs as many as 
1,500 men. One manufacturer, besides selling his devices 
in almost every state in the Union, exports to fifty-two for- 
eign countries. 

One gets an idea of the trends in the United States when 
he observes the number of states which recently have 
passed laws making race track betting legal. Just a few 
years ago only two states permitted betting on races. Now 
there are thirty. There is a determined nation-wide effort 
to make gambling legal and respectable. The movement is 
gaining ground rapidly. Agitation to legalize lotteries has 
reached a new high. A bill was introduced in the Seventy- 
fourth Congress to provide for a two billion dollar lottery 
to be conducted by the Federal Government (by Congress- 
man Kenney of New Jersey). There is a gambling lobby 
at almost every state legislature. At least two national so- 
cieties have been formed to work for laws to legalize lot- 
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teries—“The Association for Legalizing American Lotteries,” 
and “The National Conference of Legalizing Lotteries, Inc.” 
Many of the members of these organizations are wealthy and 
socially prominent. 

The Races. The most popular form of gambling in the 
United States at the present time is race track betting. Horse 
racing is gambling under the guise of a sport. It is only a 
synonym for gambling. The races are like a great outdoor 
roulette wheel. Racing is only an animated gambling device. 


Race Tracks Minus Betting Profitless 

This content is proved by the fact that there is virtually 
no interest in the races where betting is not permitted. 
There are no tracks until betting is legalized, but then they 
spring up almost over night. There was no interest in racing 
in New York during the years the Hughes Law against 
race track betting was enforced. There have been no horse 
races in the District of Columbia since betting has been 
illegal. Wherever “Betting Forbidden” signs have been dis- 
played the crowds have stayed away. 

The amount placed on the races annually in the United 
States has been estimated as high as three billion dollars. 
A part of this amount is legal pari-mutuel betting at the 
tracks, a part is off-course betting with book-makers which 
is illegal everywhere except in Nevada and Oklahoma. 

There are six tracks in the area immediately adjacent to 
Chicago. The amount of pari-mutuel betting at these tracks 
in 1936 was $32,148,704. This was about $2,000,000 less than 
in 1935, due, no doubt, to the popularity of the handbooks. 
On the 1935 Derby Day at Hialeah the amount bet was 
$464,633. Suffolk Downs has had days as high as $748,000. 
At St. Anita this year (1936), $25,261,903 was bet in fifty- 
eight days. This was an increase of nearly $10,000,000 over 
the sixty-four-day season in 1935. The betting at the races 
completely overshadows the gate receipts. In some instances 
gate receipts are nominal, or even just the amount of the 
tax, in order to get the crowds to come and bet. 

There is no way of knowing how much is bet on races 
through off-course betting. But in some cities you can place 
a bet at almost any corner news stand, cigar store, barber 
shop, or pool room. The “bookie” argues, “Why go to the 
tracks and pay transportation and admission, and lose time 
when you get paid off here at the pari-mutuel prices?” 


Daily Papers Serve Gamblers 

Many daily newspapers whet the appetite of the public 
for race track betting by the publicity given the races. Some 
metropolitan newspapers carry race track news on the 
front page. Most of the dailies list the races on all leading 
tracks and have a special column in. which tips for the bet- 
ters are given daily. 

Then there is a great number of racing publications on 
sale at the news stands. The writer counted twenty such at a 
loop stand in Chicago. One writer reports that he found 
forty-six kinds of tip sheets on sale in Pittsburgh. 

Race track betting has caught the imagination of a con- 
siderable portion of the American public. The tracks are 
like a great park. The club house is luxurious. There is 
the- surge and the press of excited crowds. There are flags 
and bands and color everywhere, and at last the thrilling 
thud of galloping feet. All this affects the good judgment 
of John Public, and his wife. And so the pari-mutuel ma- 
chines keep up their merry whir. At last the shouting and 
the tumult dies and the great majority of the vast throng 
of betters return to their homes, sadder but generally no 
wiser. 

A recent development is dog racing. As someone said, 
“Organized gambling is going to the dogs.” This “barnyard 
edition of the sport of kings” is the scum of all gambling 
rackets. It is as crooked as it is brutal. Its popularity is due 
almost entirely to betting connected with the races. 


[Next week’s article will deal with slot machines and lotteries. Ep.] 
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CONFIRMANDS’ CONCLUSIONS 


Four Young People of Newberry, S. C., Describe 
“The Privileges and Duties of Church Members” 


Made Available by Pastor E. B. Keiser, D.D.* 


RECIPIENT OF GOD’S CARE 


To BECOME a member of the church brings to me the 
highest privileges and blessings. It makes me an object of 
God’s special love and care. With the privileges it also 
brings duties to perform. 


DuTIES 


We should love God’s Word and listen attentively when 
the pastor or anyone else is reading the Bible, and we 
should listen carefully when it is being preached, and 
taught in Sunday school. 

We should receive the Lord’s Supper regularly for it is 
the body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, under the 
bread and wine. We should prepare ourselves for receiving 
it before we go to church. 

We should love Jesus and lead a good life so that we 
would be prepared to die at any time. If we live a good life 
we will be much happier. . 

We should be kind and helpful to everyone, but especially 
to all the other members of the church. In the time of 
Christ the non-believers said that the believers in Christ 
loved one another very much. This was because they were 
kind and helpful to each other. Christ was always helping 
others. 

We should help the pastor in every way that we can, 
because he has a great job, visiting the sick people and all 
the other members of the church. 

We should try to get others to go to church and Sunday 
school with us and we should give our part to support mis- 
sionaries. We should give to the needy around us and give 
to the church to buy clothes and food for them in time of 
flood and famine. 

We should give as much as we can afford and give it 
regularly. 

And lastly, we should do all the things we learned in the 
catechetical class. 

PRIVILEGES 

When we love Christ and His church, it will become a 
happy privilege to do all these duties of a church member. 
It will be a privilege to help the pastor, support mission- 
aries, help those in need, bring others to church, read the 
Bible and pray daily, and other things we can do to help. 

The association with other good Christians is one of the 
greatest privileges a church member has. The true believ- 
ers in Christ are good Christians. 

The greatest privileges are receiving forgiveness of our 
sins, receiving the Lord’s Supper, and at last having our 
Saviour say to us, “Well done, good and faithful servant.” 

—By James Brown Peery. 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE, WORSHIP, FELLOWSHIP 


THE PRIVILEGES of church members are many. One of the 
greatest is church attendance. It is one way by which we 
please God. We do harm unto ourselves when we do not 
attend church regularly. Our souls are fed spiritually with 
hearing the inspiring sermons, consecrated prayers, and 
divine music. Through this influence may many be led to 
greater love for our church in which the pure, unadulterated 
truth of God’s word is faithfully taught. Dr. Martin Luther 
tells us we should so fear and love God as not to despise 


* Dr. Keiser writes: ‘For the past few years I have been requiring he 
members of my confirmation class not only to stand a m ex 
tion but also to write a paper on an assigned subject. This year the 
oe Va was, ‘The Privileges and Duties of Church Members.’ I am 
ing to you four which the committee asked to select the best have 
decid are superior. The children who wrote the papers were about 
twelve years old.” 
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His Word and the preaching of the Gospel, but deem it 
holy, and willingly hear and learn it. We should create an 
atmosphere of worship when attending church services. 
Loud talking and news exchanging may be done elsewhere, 
but the church is the earthly temple of God, and as such we 
should remember it. We should hear with the heart as well 
as with the ear the Word of God as it is brought to us. It 
has a message for all: the rich and the poor, the sad and the 
more fortunate, the ignorant and the educated, the sinner 
and the saint. It is a privilege to ourselves and our duty 
to God to be church members. 

We have the benefit of Baptism which “worketh forgive- 
ness of sins, delivers from death and the devil and confers 
everlasting salvation on all who believe as the Word and 
promise of God declare.” Through Baptism, we receive grace 
and life. It is our duty then to be baptized to receive such. 
By our example, we may bring other sculs into His king- 
dom. Passages in the Bible tell us the words of Jesus, 
“Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” This is one 
reason for infant baptism. 

Because of our need of divine grace and of Christ’s com- 
mand, “This do in remembrance of me,” Christians should 
receive the Lord’s Supper. The body and blood given to 
us, should remind us that they were once given for us. 
Those who feel themselves unworthy and feel their need 
of forgiveness are the ones who benefit from the Sacra- 
ment. It is our duty to examine ourselves and see if we 
have a proper knowledge of sin, sincere sorrow for our sins, 
and confidence in God’s promise of forgiveness. By thus 
receiving the Communion, our faith is strengthened, and 
our heart is comforted. 

Another opportunity we have is to help through our con- 
tributions to spread the Gospel into the foreign fields and 
in the Home Missions. Altogether being a church member 
makes a person have a richer, fuller life in Christ. 

—By Hugh Wessinger. 


THE BRETHREN 


THE Duty of a church member is with respect to his own 
life. He should live an honest life, and one so that other 
people will be influenced by it. In order to do this he should 
read and study the Bible, good books and church magazines. 
The good church member has daily prayers with God, re- 
membering not only to ask for things but to offer thanks. 

A duty of a church member is to deal fairly with other 
people, showing them the right things to do and teaching 
them to love God. He should be strong enough not to be 
led the wrong way. 

It is the duty of a good church member to go to church 
regularly, and to take part in the service. He should not 
whisper or gaze about, but instead he should pray a silent 
prayer as he enters the door. Each one must be ready to 
do his part, such as teach in Sunday school, play or sing in 
the choir, fill an office, or serve on a committee. It is the 
duty of every one to contribute at least one-tenth of his 
income to the church. “God loveth a cheerful giver.” 

It is a duty of a church member to confess his sins, so 
that when the Sacrament is offered, he is worthy of it. Be- 
cause if he knows he isn’t worthy of it and takes it, it is a 
great sin. 

One of the greatest privileges of a church member is to 
have a learned pastor to call upon for private confession, or 
advice, and to visit in the home, and to visit in time of sick- 
ness. It is a privilege to have teachers to teach one, and the 
pastor to explain God’s Word, and to have leaders to teach 
the beautiful songs. A church member has the privilege of 
receiving God’s blessings through the Lord’s Supper. 

In the church one has the opportunity of associating with 
the best people and enjoying the social benefits offered. 

—By Margaret Welborn. 
(Continued on page 23) 
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TOO GREAT CARE OF THE 
PERISHABLE 


ONE CAN FIND plenty of reasons for bestowing interest on 
several of the social projects of today. They are offered as 
parts of a program that is directed toward making human 
life longer and easier, equity surer and more prompt, and 
both childhood and old age freer from worries about food 
and shelter. Several years ago a candidate for the pres- 
idency of the United States stated that the country was 
about ready to abolish poverty and put the basic comforts 
of life in reach of everybody. Universal ownership of the 
home, high and higher education of children, an automo- 
bile and something better than the poorhouse for old age 
were deemed entirely possible for all levels of society. 

It has long been asserted that there are no physical or 
mental excuses for poverty and class struggles in America. 
The citizens dwell in a land of limitless resources of nature. 
The inhabitants thereof possess the initiative and persever- 
ance that.result in an unending stream of inventions and a 
continuously expanded and corrected social organization. 
And with all these advantages there is a characteristic of 
the people that responds to altruism: they want no lower 
classes among them. “Live and let live,” is a popular motto. 

We do not believe any well-posted citizen of the United 
States can deny that the above is an unexaggerated state- 
ment of the social program not only deemed possible of 
realization, but actually in the process of accomplishment. 
In so far as America has a philosophy of endeavor,—a 
dialectic, to use the word often applied to the Marxist theory 
cof Communism—the leaders of popular thought are se- 
riously engaged in putting into actual activities such drafts 
on natural resources, such employment of labor-saving 
machinery, such applications of invention and psychological 
energies as will produce a social order in which poverty, 
disease, child and old age labor, and “malefactors of great 
wealth” will have ceased to exist. It is a fascinating program 
that has gripped some of the best minds in the country. We 
do not believe the President of the United States would 
deny a measure of belief in its practicability. Certainly the 
New Deal that has been so enormously endorsed by his 
fellow citizens has some such appearance to them. They 
believe it can be put into operation. 

We are not opposed to a social program of reasonable 
extent, but we do in all seriousness call attention to a 
quality of the human mind that justifies complaint about the 
present engrossment in improving the social order. We 
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agree that the program of betterment is entirely worthy of 
realization, but we point to the fact that the “other worldly” 
articulations of the citizen are largely crowded out of his 
attention. He is not impressed with the fact that his spir- 
ituality requires him to love God in order to have grounds 
to love his fellowman. Paradoxical as it may sound, the 
intensity of the effort to put man on a higher scale of human, 
social relationships has been made the excuse for ignoring 
those qualities of his nature on which alone utopia can be 
built: they are the qualities which communion with God 
awakens and energizes. 

We urge the members of the church first to examine the 
results where improvements to the social order are under- 
taken without “the fear of God.” There can be quickening 
of the production of wealth, extension of popular culture 
and improvement of health. But there is no increase of 
peace, and no cessation of class warfare except as it is 
caused by class assassination. Of course there are no aristo- 
crats among the living in Russia: they are all in their 
graves. The merchant class is either destroyed or disguised. 
But neither of these class eliminations was peacefully pro- 
duced or permanently eliminated from the social scheme 
of affairs. On the other hand religion does soften human 
jealousies, does give different standards of values and of 
justice, and does put the point of view of everlasting life 
where that which is of the earth earthy can be articulated 
with it. What we must get from the Christian citizens of 
the country is an insistence on proportions; the proportion 
of earthly ideals to the requirements and promises of the 
Kingdom of God. No other social order is worth its cost. 


A PRIOR LIEN 


Prssimism and political differences notwithstanding, the 
assurance is abroad in the land that the depression that 
began in 1929 has ended. Nobody is prepared to assert that 
hard times cannot again occur, but the song, “Happy Days 
is no longer a mere campaign slogan. In 
the church larger available incomes are being shared with 
the U. L. C. A. The giving to the benevolent funds of the 
United Lutheran Church between July 1, 1936, and April 
1, 1937 (nine months), showed an increase of about $60,000. 
Treasurer Miller’s figures on receipts for the two periods 
and from all sources make very encouraging reading: 

For nine months ending March 31, 1936: 


Received on apportionMent ccc $694,256.14 
SS) nO] ee nine mele a PUR hot: 
POLLS oe is ccsissfisccitick nde ee $937,552.88 
For nine months ending March 31, 1937: 
Received on apportionment 2... ccs. $740,101.40 
SPECIALS aco crsniiasc sin te Se 259,082.71 
Flood Relief 67,552.01 
OCA eB oh) catctesbasinstintaacnse ane ee Oe $1,066,736.12 


(On April 21, 1937, the total gifts for flood relief amounted 
to $75,350.60.) 

There will be a great temptation to congregations and 
synods to “get in on the ground floor” now that more funds 
are available for religious work. David Harum’s version of 
the Golden Rule was inaccurate, but it was very human: he 
read it, “Do unto your neighbor as he would do unto you, 
and do it first.” 

THE LUTHERAN reminds congregations that the work of 
missions, education, and serving love was greatly reduced 
during lean years but missionaries, teachers and workers 
kept it going by self-sacrifices. The apportionment in full 
is a prior lien. 

Synods are courteously reminded that 1938 is the twen- 
tieth and an anniversary year of the United Lutheran 
Church to which their delegates attached a promise to the 
Board of American Missions for an enlarged Church Exten- 
sion Fund. That is a prior lien. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


IF YOU DESIRE a real demonstration of the advantages of 
modern education, listen to the poetry that appears as the 
words in many modern songs. One might suppose that with 
the release of students from what several present-day edu- 
cators refer to as the useless routine of prescribed exercises 
during school hours, some marvelous products of literary 
genius would make their appearance. Yes, we have a radio, 
and we have read that few songs last more than a month. 
And why should they? 

It is reasonable to suppose that we need a re-publication 
of a once oft-quoted definition of genius: it is the art of 
taking pains. That which requires little or no time for pro- 
duction rarely lasts long. The impulse is as frequently the 
cause of confusion as of construction. There should be an 
age limit on poets and song writers which would require 
them to give more time to getting themselves a vocabulary; 
and no word should become theirs to use until its meaning 
and connections have been mastered. After some such com- 
prehensive preparation, song lyrics would be less painful for 
the listener. 

Susan and God 


WHEN wE first read the above, the phrase was on the bill- 
board as the title of a theatrical performance. We deemed 
it only another, and a trifle bolder, bit of irreverence in- 
tended ‘to shock the decent-minded passerby and so attract 
attention. A brother clergyman drew our attention to the 
probability that the writer of the play was using the theatre 
to depict a phase of the Oxford Group Movement, more 
often named Buchmanism. Whether the playwright desired 
to bring the movement’s deeper objectives to the attention 
of the audience or merely saw an opportunity to entertain a 
crowd by exposing the whim of a hobby-following wife with 
a husband addicted to getting drunk and with a daughter 
deprived of parental care, we have not decided. Certainly 
a stratum of society possessed of wealth, position and con- 
tempt for whatever is common and serious was cleverly por- 
trayed. Susan, the heroine, talked as a flighty woman might, 
if she was partially inducted into an Oxford group. She 
was not a very convincing example of being “changed.” She 
did not impress one as excessively important in God’s plan 
of society: that may be the snobbishness of those who are not 
of the higher circles of society and who are inclined to be a 
bit jealous of those who claim special forms of communica- 
tion with God for themselves. Perhaps we wrongly classify 
them with that Dives who had his good things in this life. 

The above comment was a detour. What has led us to 
refer to this theatrical performance was the possible sig- 
nificance of any appearance upon the stage of any allusion 
to the reality of God’s imminence in human lives, More than 
a score of years ago, an actress, Eleanor Robson by name, 
used a play under the title of “Dawn of Tomorrow” to depict 
an arrangement of destiny by which some heard-of but 
hitherto unexperienced Power brought about the rescue of 
a girl’s beloved lover from conviction as a murderous thief. 
Some observers believed that the great popularity of this 
play betokened at least friendly curiosity among the in- 
different multitudes about God. 


Of What Value is Curiosity 


We use the word curiosity in one of the ways for which 
the dictionary gives one authority. It is said to signify the 
desire to learn which has been excited by contact with some 
new thing. Often this desire is a mark of the human ten- 
dency to err. Indeed it describes the background of man’s 
first temptation: Satan made knowing good and evil seem 
the elevator to the level of the gods. Always we warn 
against the lure of sin, the glamour of vice and the discon- 
tent of wickedness. Back of each of these there is this desire 


to know. Is there no place for what one might call the ex- 
perimental in the domain of God? Is curiosity about the 
divine Presence a door that opens upon deception? Or can 
one undertake to find out about the divine? 

It is far easier to ask the question than to find a satisfac- 
tory reply to it. Certainly no bolder frauds have ever been 
perpetrated on trusting human beings than those that claim 
to put man in touch with his Maker. Jesus’ most fearful 
anathemas were pronounced against those who from posi- 
tions of religious authority misled and burdened the souls 
of the people. It is easy to be mistaken about divine guid- 
ance, and one has many grounds for exercising caution when 
persons offer themselves as spiritual guides. 

But certainly there are realities in what we sometimes 
call this present material world that react upon us in such 
& way as to demand a world beyond that with which the 
senses have contacts. Paul wrote concerning this regime, 
“The invisible things of Him since the creation of the world 
are clearly seen, being perceived through the things that 
are made, even His everlasting power and divinity.” And 
when by faith in Christ we become the children of God, one 
evidence of the regeneration after the spirit is a “sensing” 
of spiritual longings and the satisfaction of some of them. 
Our interpretations of opportunities and even of spiritual 
experiences are assuredly too much obscured by our en- 
vironment in the flesh to permit of private judgment. They 
must all be tested by the revealed word. But certainly there 
is a reality about walking with God that is within reach of 
erring human souls. The peace that passeth understanding 
is such a divinely caused peace. The desire to meet the 
duties of each day in His name has its place in the divinely 
ordered life of the believer. There is imaginable the cold, 
pitiless and destructive logic of the materialist for whom 
spirituality has no existence. The antipode of this is the 
gullible enthusiasm of the spiritist whose feelings are mis- 
taken for divine promptings. In between these for the be- 
liever in Christ there is a true relationship with God that 
one finds through Holy Scripture. It is guidance in the safe 
and true sense of that word. It is the evidence of Jesus’ love 
and the reward of our entrustment to Him of all that is 
worth saving in our lives. 


Great Britain’s Great Day 


READERS OF THE LUTHERAN who dwell in the United States 
will not have the same direct interest in the coronation serv- 
ice which will be held on the twelfth day of this month as 
our brethren in Canada have. For the members of the Nova 
Scotia, Canada and Manitoba Synods of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America the formal induction services of 
George VI and his Queen at Westminster Abbey call for 
the recognition of the obligations of citizens to their King. 
For our Lutheran Church in Canada the government of the 
Dominion and of the British Commonwealth of Nations is 
the civil power, regard for which our religion requires. The 
pomp and ceremony that characterizes the event has sig- 
nificance for Canadians in which Americans cannot share. 

The brethren of the synods above named will have their 
separate and specific reasons for prayer and praise May 12. 
But to some extent we south of the border can be with them, 
for we pray to the same God of nations in the name of the 
same Jesus Christ. We mutually thank Him for the peace- 
ful relationships that our respective governments have 
maintained for more than a hundred years. We join in the 
petition that a quiet and peaceable government be con- 
tinued. We ask the Head of the church to bless the civil 
powers of our respective states that the Gospel may continue 
its free course. To the extent that our American loyalties 
permit, we join our Canadian fellow Lutherans in the salute 
to their majesties: God save the King and his Queen. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


“YE MEN OF GALILEE, WHY STAND 
YE GAZING UP INTO HEAVEN? 
THIS SAME JESUS, WHICH IS TAKEN 
UP FROM YOU INTO HEAVEN 
SHALL SO COME IN LIKE MANNER 
AS YE HAVE SEEN HIM GO INTO 
HEAVEN. O CLAP YOUR HANDS, 
ALL YE PEOPLE; SHOUT UNTO 
GOD WITH THE VOICE OF TRI- 
UMPH.” 


Sing we triumphant hymns of praise, 
New hymns to heaven exulting raise; 
Christ, by a road before untrod, 
Ascendeth to the throne of God. 


The holy apostolic band, 

Upon the Mount of Olives stand, 
As with wondering eyes they see 
Jesus’ resplendent majesty. 


To whom the angels, drawing nigh, 
“Why stand and gaze upon the sky? 
This is the Saviour!” thus they say, 
“This is His noble triumph-day!” 


“Again shall ye behold Him, so 

As ye today have seen Him go; 

In glorious pomp ascending high, 
Up to the portals of the sky.” 


O grant us thitherward to tend, 

And with unwearied hearts ascend 
Toward thy kingdom’s throne, where thou, 
As is our faith, art seated now. 


Be Thou our joy and strong defence, 
Who art our future recompense; 

So shall the light that springs from Thee 
Be ours through all eternity. 


O risen Christ, ascended Lord, 

All praise to Thee let earth accord, 

Who art, while endless ages run, 

With Father and with Spirit one. 
—Seventh Century. Tr. B. Webb. 


“UNLEss you find in the Gospel some- 
thing which makes it worthy of being 
preached to all men, you have not found 
in it that which makes it of any worth 
to you.” 


“T soucut His love in the sun and stars, 
And where the wild seas roll, 

But found it not. As mute I stood, 
Fear overwhelmed my soul; 

But when I gave to one in need, 

I found the Lord of love indeed.” 


THINK OF OTHERS. Try to help them, 
And forget yourself awhile. 

Banish frowns and foolish fretting, 
Greet your neighbor with a smile. 


If your cup is filled with gladness, 
And you try to drink it all, 

Selfish thoughts and ways will spoil it, 
Turns its sweetness into gall. 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 
A NARROW ESCAPE 


Mother Knows Best 


“MortuHer, may I go with Bill up to the 
mill and climb up the new smoke-stack?” 
asked a small boy as he came rushing into 
the kitchen where his mother was baking. 

His mother looked up with surprise. 

“What in the world do you want to do 
that for?” 

“Well,” was the somewhat slow answer, 
“Bill said that his brother climbed up last 
Saturday and saw all the country for miles 
around.” 

“T don’t think you had better go Bobbie, 
something might happen and you might 
hurt yourself badly. You can go to the 
mill if you like, but keep away from the 
smoke-stack. The men are still working 
on it and there are loose bricks lying 
around that might fall and hurt you.” 


Bobby, with a somewhat crestfallen air, 
rejoined his companions outside, and 
jumping on their bicycles, they all headed 
for the site where the new cotton mill 
was being built. 

One of the features of this mill was the 
high smoke-stack which could be seen for 
miles around. It had not been completed 
when one of the builders had sprained his 
ankle, thus putting a stop to the proceed- 
ings for the time being. 

A large opening had been left at the 
base to allow the bricklayers to carry in 
their bricks and mortar. These were 


hoisted up inside the chimney by means’ 


of a pulley and rope. In building the 
chimney iron rungs had been built into 
the brick inside the chimney, thus form- 
ing a ladder to the top. A wooden plat- 
form used by the workmen still remained 
stretching across the top. Different ad- 
venturous people had climbed up this lad- 
der to the platform and were rewarded 
for their efforts on reaching the top by 
obtaining a wonderful view of the sur- 
rounding country. Among these had been 
Bill’s big brother, who had, by his de- 
scription of the view, made his younger 
brother very anxious to imitate his ex- 
ploits. 

Bill and Bobbie arrived in due course 
at the mill in company with two other 
bosom companions. They worked their 
way through the mili, admiring the ma- 
chinery that was being installed, won- 
dering at the size of this piece and the 
shape of that one. At last they arrived 
at the engine room, and from thence 
passed into the smoke-stack. All were 
silent for a minute as they gazed up in 
wonder at the huge pile of brick that 
towered above them. 

“Ym glad I don’t have to build chim- 
neys,” said Bobbie at last, “it must be 
awiully dizzy work.” 

“Come on, let’s go up,” called Bill as he 
started towards the opening, “there’s a 
ladder somewhere inside here.” 

Bill and his two companions started up, 
but Bobbie started and then stopped, re- 
membering the words of his mother. Bill 


was almost half way up and the other two 
boys were close behind him. They had 
been a little bit frightened at first, but by 
degrees had regained their confidence and 
were enjoying the excitement of getting 
higher and higher in the smoke-stack. 

“Say, fellows! I’m not coming up.” 

The three boys stopped and looked 
down. 

“What’s the matter, scared?” Bill called 
down. 

“No, but—well, I’m not coming that’s 
all.” 

“Aw, come on, there’s no danger, don’t 
be a scared-cat.” 

“I’m not a scared-cat, but I’m not com- 
ing just the same.” 

“All right then, stay where you are, 
poor little baby,” Bill tauntingly answered, 
“better run home and play with baby. 
Come on, fellows, we’ll go to the top.” 

Bobby manfully brushed away the hot 
tears of anger and remorse and going out- 
side sat down on a rock and watched for 
the appearance of the boys on top. 

After a short time Bill’s head appeared 
over the ledge of the smoke-stack, soon to 
be followed by his two friends. 

“Come on up, Bob; it’s swell up here.” 

Bob looked up longingly, but still stayed 
where he was, not daring to say anything 
in case he would show by the shaking in 
his voice how near he was to tears. 

The three boys on the top of the smoke- 
stack amused themselves for a time throw- 
ing bits of mortar at different objects far 
below them, and paid no attention to the 
solitary boy. One discovered a small soft 
piece of mortar on the top and they pro- 
ceeded to carve their initials on it. 


“Say, Bob,” cried Bill, “if you come up 
you can carve your initials on a piece of 
soft cement here. Aw, come on! It’s per- 
fectly safe and people that come up here- 
after will be able to see that we weren’t 
scared to come up.” 

“No, I can’t come.” - 

“Who said so?” 

“My mother said I wasn’t to go up.” 

“We won’t tell anyone.” 

“Doesn’t matter; she said not to go.” 

“You’re scared, that’s all,” Bill replied, 
as he turned to cross to the other side 
of the stack. 

Then a terrified scream reached Bob as 
a rending crash sounded down the chim- 
ney. A mass of bricks, boards, and cement 
came hurtling to the ground, followed by 
loud cries of fear. 

Bob sat for a while paralyzed with fear, 
expecting to see one of his chums fall on 
the top of the wreckage. At last, realizing 
that they were still safe at the top, he 
roused himself from his stupor and rushed 
to the opening. He peered cautiously in 
and saw the three terrified boys clinging 
to the top of the stack. There was an inch 
of brick projecting from the chimney on 
which the scaffolding had rested and on 
which the boys had found scanty foot- 
hold. As Bill walked over to join the boys 
on that side of the chimney the combined 
weight was too much for the platform. 
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There they were, hanging almost at 
arms’ length, with hardly a place to put 
their feet. 

“Hang on for just a minute, fellows. Ill 
run down to the Mackays’ and get help.” 

The boys did not dare to say a word, 
but hung on with all their strength, which 
was fast failing them. Their arms ached 
until they felt as if their muscles would 
crack and the calves of their legs seemed 
as if they were being seared by redhot 
irons. 

Bob ran as he had never run before to 
a house of the engineer who was con- 
structing the mill. He burst into the tool 
shop where Mr. Mackay himself was work- 
ing with his assistant. 

“Help! quick, some fellows—up the new 
chimney—they're falling—run!” He gasped 
out the message between breaths and then 
turning ran after Mr. Mackay, who at the 
first words had grasped the situation and, 
dropped his work, had rushed to the res- 
cue, closely followed by his assistant. 

Mr. Mackay ran into the opening in the 
stack and commenced to climb rapidly up 
the ladder, calling out to the man below 
to pull up the basket in which the mortar 
and bricks were hoisted up to the work- 
men. The pulley by which this was 
operated had fortunately still remained 
securely fastened to the top of the stack. 

At the same time he kept calling out 
to encourage the boys at the top, who were 
almost worn out, clinging with the last 
ounce of energy they possessed to the 
rough brick. The pale set faces urged Mr. 
Mackay on to greater speed, and he ar- 
rived at the nearest boy not a second too 
soon. He caught the boy round the waist 
as he fainted away, a dead weight in his 
arms. Having placed the boy in the basket, 
which by this time had reached the top, 
Mr. Mackay braced his feet against one 
rung and the opposite wall while the first 
boy was being lowered, and held on to the 
other two. 

The basket soon came swinging back 
again and another weary boy was lowered, 
softly sobbing to himself. When the last 
precious burden had been carefully low- 
ered, Mr. Mackay descended to find his 
assistant trying to bring the first boy back 
to consciousness. After a short time they 
succeeded in their efforts, but the boy 
was so weak it was evident that he would 
be unable to ride his bicycle home. Ac- 
cordingly Mr. Mackay got his car and, 
placing the bicycle of the worn-out boy 
in the rear, drove him home. 

The other three boys mounted and rode 
slowly homewards. No one spoke for some 
time, then Bill said: 

“Tm sorry I called you a scared-cat, 
Bob; I guess something awful would have 
happened if you had come up.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Bill! I guess a fel- 
low’s mother generally knows best what 
he should do.” 

“You’re right there,’ was Bill’s solemn 
rejoinder. 

Bob’s mother noticed that he was rather 
quiet at the tea table, but did not take 
any notice of it. However, that night, as 
she was tucking him into bed, she was sur- 
prised when Bob suddenly asked: 

“Mother, how is it that mothers always 
know what’s best for their children?” 

“God shows us, dear,” she answered. 

—Selected. 
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MY MOTHER’S SMILE 


You TatK to me of gems and gold, 
And treasures well worth while; 

But I have one exceeding all— 
My mother’s loving smile. 


The days may come, the days may go, 
And bring me changes great, 

But while my mother’s smile I see, 
I laugh at cruel fate. 


This world has many charms, I know, 
Which eye and ear beguile; 

I turn from all in joy to greet 
My mother’s loving smile. 


And may no act or word of mine, 
I pray from day to day, 
Bring sadness on that loving face, 
And drive the smile away.—Selected. 


THE PLEASANT LITTLE 
ROAD 


ANN, with mother and daddy, had come 
to live in a little gray bungalow in the 
country. Across the road was a large 
white house. 

How Ann had watched for the door of 
the big white house to open and a troop 
of merry children to flock out! But not 
one child had she seen. 

It was Ann’s third day in the country, 
and it was raining. Ann, with her face 
pressed against the window-pane, was 
thinking of the many little friends she 
had left behind in the city. By and by a 
teardrop ran down the inside of the pane 
and peeped at the raindrops playing tag 
on the outside. 

“Ann!” cried mother from the blue-and- 
white kitchen, “why don’t you play on the 
pleasant little road where the sunbeams 
dance?” 

Ann gave one look at the raindrops on 
the window-pane before running out into 
the blue-and-white kitchen. 

“Why, Mother, sunbeams don’t dance in 
the rain,” said Ann, “and I haven’t any 
one to play with.” 

“Wouldn’t you like to help put mother’s 
blue-and-white dishes in the little cup- 
board with the glass doors?” asked mother, 


quickly. 
“Oh, yes!” cried Ann, clapping her 
hands. Ann loved the blue-and-white 


dishes which had once belonged to Great- 
grandmother Davis—the cups and saucers 
and round, fat little bowls and pitchers, 
every one of which held a picture of a 
blue windmill, and blue boys and girls 
dressed in funny blue clothes and wooden 
shoes. 

Ann climbed up the four steps of the 
little step-ladder, which made her taller 
than mother. Then mother handed her the 
little blue-and-white dishes, one by one. 

“Tm having a lovely time, Mother,” 
cried Ann, smiling happily at mother as 
she worked. 

“IT knew you would enjoy the pleasant 
little road where the sunbeams dance,” 
said mother, smiling back at Ann. 

“T don’t know where the pleasant little 
road is, and sunbeams don’t dance when 
it rains,” said Ann, lifting a puzzled face 
to mother. 

“Darling,” said mother, “the pleasant 
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little road with the dancing sunbeams is 
always close by, no matter what the 
weather. You have but to think cheerful 
thoughts, help someone, say a kind word 
or smile—any of these will make sun- 
beams.” 

Right then there sounded a tap-tap-tap’ 
on the door, and when Ann answered the 
tap-tap-tap, in stepped a little girl. 

“I'm Patty Jones,” said the little girl. 
“IT live in the big white house, and I’ve 
come to call.” 

“Oh!” cried Ann, “I didn’t know you 
lived there.” 

“I do,” said Patty. “Guess what I found 
at my house last night when I got home 
from my grandma’s. Two baby brothers, 
both mine! But I'll let you play with 
them.” 

Patty smiled and smiled at Ann, and 
Ann smiled and smiled -and smiled at 
Patty. 

“What a pleasant little road, and what 
a lot of dancing sunbeams!” exclaimed 
Ann’s mother. 

Then, because Patty looked puzzled, as 
had Ann but a few moments before, Ann’s 
mother told Patty about the pleasant lit- 
tle road with the dancing sunbeams.— 
Gertrude Winham Fielder, in “Our Little 
Ones.” 


A TEST 


A missionary tells of a poor Hottentot 
in Southern Africa living with a good 
Dutchman, who kept up family prayer 
daily and invited all the members of his 
household to share in it. 

One evening he read from the Bible. 
“Two men went up to the temple to pray.” 
The savage, whose heart was already 
awakened, looked earnestly at the reader 
and whispered to himself, “Now Ill learn 
how to pray.” The Dutchman read on, 
“God, I thank Thee I am not as other 
men.” “No, I am not; but I am worse,” 
whispered the Hottentot! Again the master 
read, “I fast twice in the week; I give 
tithes of all that I possess.” “I don’t do 
that. I can’t pray in that manner. What 
shall I do?” said the distressed savage. 
The good man read on until he came to 
the publican, who would not lift up so 
‘much as his eyes to heaven. “That’s me,” 
cried the hearer. “Stood afar off,” read 
the other. “That’s where I am,” said the 
Hottentot. “But smote upon his breast, 
saying, ‘God be merciful to me, a sinner.’ ” 
“That’s my prayer!” cried the poor crea- 
ture, and, smiting his dark breast, he 
prayed, “God be merciful to me, a sinner,” 
until, like the publican of whom he had 
heard, he went down to his house a saved 
and happy man.—Exchange. 


SMILES 


“THE LAWYER whose office was on the 
tenth floor of the skyscraper was expect- 
ing a client from the country. The door 
opened and the client entered, puffing 
violently.. ‘Some walk up those ten 
flights!’ he gasped. 

“Why didn’t you ride up on the ele- 
vator?’ asked the lawyer. 

“‘T meant to, but I just missed it!’ was 
the answer.” 
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GIVEN TO PRAYER | 


The Career of Abraham Results From His Praying 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Genesis 18: 17-32. The Sunday School Lesson for May 9 


ABRAHAM was a praying man because of 
his faith in and obedience to God. All 
three go together. Faith leads to obedience 
and obedience leads to more faith, and 
when obedience and faith are at work it 
is natural for a man to go to God in 
prayer. In joy he wants to pray; in trou- 
ble he needs to pray; facing problems he 
seeks help through praying; when con- 
cerned about others he tries to assure 
himself that God understands the case, by 
talking it over with God in prayer. 

We misjudge Abraham if we do not in- 
clude his praying as a contributing factor 
in his successful career. His unselfishness 
in prayer proves the magnanimity of the 
man. We cali it intercessory prayer when 
one pleads with God for another. Such 
was the prayer of Abraham for the safety 
of Lot. This prayer and what goes before 
it indicate how well God thought of 
Abraham, how persuasive Abraham was 
in praying, and with what confidence he 
prayed. We read this prayer of Abraham 
and realize something of his growth in 
faith, even as he persisted in praying. 


Standing with God 


How much it means, and how worth 
while it is to seek and cultivate standing 
with God, are illustrated by Abraham’s 
relation to God. Evidently not every turn 
of the story is told; but it is clear that 
Abraham’s experiences brought him close 
to God, and that his conduct, under per- 
plexing conditions, justified God in think- 
ing of him as He did. Remembering that 
this record was written first of all for 
people whose conception of God was ex- 
pressible in human terms, we understand 
why God is represented as talking to Him- 
self about His plans for destroying sinful 
Sodom and Gomorrah. We read vs. 17-21, 
and get the impression that God was not 
different from some man, some person in 
authority and having responsibility for the 
punishment of wickedness. It is amazing 
that God should take so much account of 
the feeling of any man. Abraham was so 
esteemed by God that He debated about 
telling him what was to happen, that 
might involve the safety and life of Lot. 
The tribute paid to Abraham in this pri- 
vate meditation of God stands forth as 
exceptional. It rates Abraham as no or- 
dinary man. One fact about him did not 
escape God’s notice and commendation; 
this was his care in instructing his chil- 
dren. Abraham counted it an obligation 
to bring up his children to keep the way 
of the Lord. God did not intimate any 
thought of changing His just plans for the 
destruction of wicked Sodom and Gomor- 
rah. His purpose must be accomplished; 
but by informing Abraham He would help 
him, and give him opportunity to do some- 
thing to spare Lot. All this proves that 
there is always the possibility of standing 
well before God. Abraham had to depend 
for this on how well he obeyed God and 
on how much he did to maintain the faith 
of his people in his God. We may say that 


this places too much obligation on us. We 
are sure we cannot measure up to such a 
standard. But thanks be to God, He has 
allowed for our inability and has pro- 
vided Christ’s righteousness to give us 
standing before Him, and this righteous- 
ness we can have as our own if we believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Strong in Prayer 

Abraham was somewhat argumentative 
as he drew near to God and talked with 
Him. It is not strange that he was so. It 
was a concrete case that must be dis- 
cussed, and Abraham could not do other- 
wise than discuss the terms that were 
evident. He did not want God to forget 
the righteous in the doomed places, else, 
in the destruction, He would be accused 
of not placing any value on righteousness. 
The only way out, as Abraham reasoned, 
was for God to alter His plans and not 
destroy the city at all. At least some way 
must be found to spare the righteous from 
the deserved fate of the unrighteous. 
Abraham found God reasonable, and will- 
ing to listen to the case as Abraham saw 
it. God was not arbitrary. He was willing 
to promise the safety of the fated cities, 
if a named number of righteous were 
living in them. So Abraham made an 
earnest plea; he was strong in his pray- 
ing; he had a persistence that was not 
displeasing to God. But this should be 
thought about: Abraham’s strength to 
pray when there was a crisis facing him 
was not a suddenly acquired strength. 
What he could do in the emergency was 
the outcome of what he evidently had 
made the practice of his life. No man can 
pray well when he must, unless he has 
learned to pray as a matter of choice. 


Sure of Answer 


We are impressed with Abraham’s in- 
sistence on being sure of what God would 


THINK OF THESE 


Gop HAS REVEALED to us as much as we 
deserve to know, as much as we need to 
know. 


These homes of ours—God does not 
overlook how they are conducted. 


Faith in men may decrease, but faith 
in God must increase. 


Our prayers, even when most in earnest, 
must be kept reasonable. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


May 3 to 9 
God’s Confidence in Abraham. Genesis 18: 


16-22. 
cae rv Confidence in God. Genesis 18: 


23-33. 
Friends of Jesus. John 15: 14-19. 
. Praying in Faith. Mark 11: 20-24. 
Perseverance in Prayer. Luke 11: 5-10. 
. Acceptable Prayer. Acts 10: 1-6. 
Joyous Communion with God. Psalm 34: 
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do. It is notable, too, that he did much 
reasoning as he prayed. Maybe his re- 
ducing the required number of righteous 
from fifty to ten was indicative of a les- 
sening faith in people. Maybe it was his 
Oriental cleverness to drive God into a 
corner. Maybe it was a growing doubt in 
Abraham’s mind as to what good Lot had 
done in Sodom. But he stopped with ten, 
clearly being confident that the place 
would be spared, for surely ten could be 
found. Abraham finally worded his prayer 
so as to be sure it would be answered. In 
this he was fair with God; he would not 
ask the impossible, or even the improb- 
able. Abraham did not make it hard 
for God to answer his prayer. All the 
while that Abraham was praying it seems 
he was thinking of saving Lot. He was 
seeking a wording of his prayer that would 
make the answer sure. This was unselfish 
intercession for Lot, even though Lot’s 
treatment of Abraham would justify 
Abraham in not being concerned .about 
what might happen to him. A man of 
prayer—that was Abraham. Though he 
was called the “father of the faithful,” 
and his faith was singled out as his 
dominant characteristic, we must put his 
praying in an exalted place as a cause for 
his greatness. We cannot explain his 
achievements without including “the ef- 
fectual fervent prayer” of this righteous 
man. 


CONFERENCES 


ONE NOTES IN THE LUTHERAN the an- 
nouncement of the meetings of many dif- 
ferent conferences of the synods of the 
United Lutheran Church in America. The 
programs of these conferences show that 
local leaders are sensing the vital needs 
of the people of the church, and are try- 
ing to have matters presented and ques- 
tions discussed that pertain to the strength- 
ening of the church. 

Different conferences emphasize differ- 
ent phases of church life at their meetings. 
In some it is a missionary program that is 
presented; some phases of evangelism are 
often included. Other programs have an 
educational purpose; the various activities 
and. plans in all the educational work are 
set forth, and interest is stimulated in 
adopting and using only the best available 
means in the organizations, agencies, and 
schools of the church. Some conferences 
seek to have the whole work of the U. L. 
C. A. laid before the people, while others 
devote their meetings to clarifying syn- 
odical matters, and to stimulating congre- 
gations to bring their members to intel- 
ligent, willing, and unreserved support of 
the synod’s work. Some of the confer- 
ences have programs that are general in 
nature, but always inclusive of themes 
that are profitable for the individual and 
group life of Christians. 

Conferences are made up of official dele- 
gates from congregations. As a rule these 
attend. It is desired that the members of 
the entertaining congregation shall be 
present to benefit by the program. Too 
often this part of the attendance is so 
small as to be disappointing. If these 
meetings are to accomplish their purpose, 
both their programs and the presentation 
of them should reach larger numbers of 
the rank and file of church members. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRaAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


SERVING WITHOUT 
A JOB 


Lesson: GALATIANs 6: 7-10 


“So THEN, as we have opportunity, let 
us work that which is good toward all 
men.” In these words Paul is encouraging 
the Galatians in the Christian life. Op- 
portunity is a meaningful word. Op is a 
prefix meaning before. Port means harbor. 
So the word means before the harbor. Op- 
portunity is a word of hope. It promises 
coming achievements. When opportunity 
is ours, we are before the harbor, but we 
must sail in or the harbor will never be 
ours. 

There must be a fog hanging over the 
mouth of many harbors for we sail by 
them daily without discovering them. Or 
perhaps the lookout was asleep or careless 
and failed to see the harbor. It may be 
possible that we do not enter many good 
harbors because we steadily refuse to see 
the entrance. We do not really want to 
accept the invitation to sail in. There are 
harbors along the route we all travel. They 
may not be the kind of harbors we would 
like to enter. But they are there. There 
is no such thing as a life without oppor- 
tunity. 


Jobless 


There are no accurate figures on un- 
employment. We do know that the situa- 
tion is better today than a few years ago. 
But there are still thousands of employ- 
ables who do not find suitable occupation. 
There are many factors that enter into this 
situation. The machine has been perfected 
more rapidly than the buying ability of 
the consumers has grown. There are no 
new continents to discover where the de- 
velopment would absorb the products of 
industry and agriculture. Capitalism has 
encouraged the withdrawal of much of the 
money profits of industry into the pockets 
of the few, instead of sending these profits 
back into circulation by the way of higher 
wages. These are a few of the economic 
reasons for unemployment. It might be 
well to discuss these and see if there is 
any economic remedy to apply. 


Defeatism 


We have heard a great deal of the word 
defeatism since the so-called depression. 
It was thought that economic recovery 
must await the recovery of optimism, and 
so long as optimism does not mean a fool- 
ish blindness to reality, the theory has 
held good. But defeatism should also be 
applied to the attitudes of individuals. The 
whole trend of our modern political theory 
seems to be toward the destruction of in- 
dividual initiative. ‘The jobless worker is 
taught to look to the economic system for 
a job or to look to the government for a 
dole. It used to be rank heresy to say, 
“The world owes me a living.” Today it 
has become a first principle. 

There is a sense in which it is true that 
the world is responsible for keeping every 
man from starvation. This does include 


those who are undeserving as well as those 
who are victims of a situation outside their 
control. But from the standpoint of the 
individual this offers no valid excuse for 
failure to help one’s self so far as it is 
possible. No principle of life is good that 
produces beggars. The efforts in America 
during recent years to solve the problem 
of unemployment should be carefully 
studied to discover what is happening to 
individual initiative and responsibilty. Has 
defeatism been conquered or encouraged? 


The Struggle for Self-respect 


It is so easy to blame a system for our 
own faults. The breezy language of poli- 
ticians, the cartoons and editorials in our 
newspapers, the specious arguments of 
the pulpit and platform, all connive to 
make the unemployed feel that his only 
hope is in the change of the economic or 
governmental system. As a result he is 
likely to slump down in an attitude of 
hopelessness and take the side of revolu- 
tion against things as they are. 

Changes do become necessary as the 
years come and go. Changes are neces- 
sary in the system governing human life 
today. But for the individual to feel that 
he must wait for these changes before he 
can do anything to help himself, is to kill 
his self-respect. We should seek to better 
the system, but we should not expect too 
much from such betterment. 

The Rev. J. D. Baker of York, Pa., who 
has addressed thousands of our Lutheran 
youth in their conventions and who always 
has a stirring message of encouragement, 
wrote a poem entitled, “When Tempted to 
Quit.” We quote it in full. 


“When you're tempted to quit and as blue 
as can be, 

And your life is as wild as a storm-ridden 
sea, 

Then grab at the wheel with knuckles 
of steel, 

And keep your old boat on its galloping 
keel. 


“When you’re tempted to quit and see 
nothing ahead, 

And your plans lie about you all mangled 
and dead, 

Then buckle your belt and go it again, 

For failure’s a challenge to red-blooded 
men. 


“When you’re tempted to quit and you’re 
tired and spent, 

And you're sick of your bills and are 
back in your rent, 

Then start out again with faith in your- 
self, 

And vow by the stars you’re not on the 
shelf. 


“When you’re ready to quit and to give 
up the fight, 

And the skies all above you are black as 
the night, 

Then lift up your hand through the lowly 
night air, 

There is power and triumph in confident 
prayer.” 


Work to Do 


Some of the tales of the depression will 
equal the heroic stories of war. Thou- 
sands of men trained for technical service 
have been willing to do anything to earn 
an honest living. Many a man has created 
a job for himself and supported himself 
and family by his tireless energy. It has 
required violent changes in family life, 
sometimes an entire change of location, 
economies that have strengthened rather 
than weakened character, and the de- 
velopment of initiative otherwise never 
discovered. 

Young men trained for the Christian 
ministry have also felt the present situa- 
tion. They are still feeling it. Synodical 
presidents are at their wits’ ends to dis- 
cover places of service for these young 
men. There are glorious examples among 
them of consecration to the high purpose 
of their call. One of them that we knew 
well had been serving a little church dur- 
ing the summers, a church that closed 
during the winters. As fall came after 
his graduation and there was no call to 
an established congregation, he decided to 
stay with the little church, and take “pot- 
luck” for salary. A very few years passed 
and when he was called to a large con- 
gregation he left a self-supporting parish 
of three churches, open all year round 
and ready for a full-time pastor. 

So long as there are men who need 
Christ there is a field for every young 
man. So long as there are schoolhouses in 
which to preach or even street corners, 
there is a ministry possible for Christ. 
True, personal plans may have to be 
postponed for a time and a beginning made 
on a very humble scale. Imagine Paul 
complaining against the church system 
because he had to depend largely on his 
tent-making to secure food and clothing. 
Of course the people of the church are at 
fault in failing to give in proportion to 
their ability and the great needs of the 
kingdom, but the young man who has a 
real call to the ministry will create his 
field if the church does not provide him 
with one. 

What has been said of young men 
trained for the ministry is just as true of 
all men. Just as long as there are people 
who are needing help, there is something 
to do. The harbor of good deeds is always 
on the route of the Christian. 

* * * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, May 16. This 
topic is vital, that is, it touches the life 
of practically every young person. Sup- 
pose there is no opportunity to work after 
school days are over? Discuss the relation- 
ship between character and _ situations. 
Should we mainly seek to change situa- 
tions in order to build character? Or 
should we seek to build strong character 
in order to change situations? Or can re- 
form be accomplished by combining these 
methods? If one method of reform is more 
Christian than the other, which is it? Next 
week we study “Making the Most of Life.” 
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‘BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


Soul Winning 


A Handbook on Personal Evangelism. 
By Silas D. Daugherty, D.D. The John C. 
Winston Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Pages 
102. Price, $1.00. 


This country has probably been think- 
ing about Christian evangelism more 
largely during the past Fall, Winter and 
Spring than in many years because of the 
united appeal of the Christian churches 
of America through the National Preach- 
ing Mission. The big word in that effort 
was “mission’—not preaching. That word 
mission means that the whole church and 
every member of the church has a real 
share, not simply the preacher or pastor. 

This reviewer regards Dr. Silas D. 
Daugherty’s new book, “Soul Winning, A 
Handbook on Christian Evangelism for 
Ministers and Laymen,” as a splendid in- 
centive and method study for the conser- 
vation and continuation of the Preaching 
Mission. 

Dr. Daugherty’s life work is epitomized 
in this new book. He has seen his own 
suggestions, methods and materials actually 
work. The book is very practical. The 
author’s way of handling scriptural pas- 
sages alone makes the book worth pos- 
sessing. These will guide many preachers 
and Sunday school teachers in presenting 
the claims of evangelism to the church. 
The book is filled with useful illustrations 
and concrete suggestions for approaching 
adults who are outside the church. The 
supplementary material at the end of the 
book can be used for classes in evangelism 
and in building talks and sermons on the 
general theme. In this same connection the 
author’s chapter on “Clinics, Models and 
Suggestions” will be found very helpful. 

The problem of evangelism seems to be: 

1. How non-liturgical churches with 
limited arrangements for preliminary 
training of prospective church members 
can make their evangelistic efforts more 
dignified, churchly and educational—and, 
therefore, lasting. 

2. How dignified, conservative and litur- 
gical churches can reach the eleventh hour 
man and make an appeal through beau- 
tiful liturgy to the outside persons—and, 
therefore, be evangelistic. 

3. How to provide a substitute for the 
mourner’s bench. 

4. How to promote public evangelism 
without losing the sense of reverence and 
worship and without “stepping down” the 
regular service into a cheaper and less 
normal method of worship. 

5. How to interest the representative 
members of the congregation in actually 
doing recruiting work for Christ. 

6. How to help a pastor to reach those 
beyond his usual social circle, whose in- 
tellectual and social backgrounds are very 
different from his own. 

This reviewer believes that Dr. Daugh- 
erty has definitely contributed to each of 
the above-named problems in a concretely 
useful way. May this book find its way 
to many pastors’ and laymen’s desks, 
church council meetings, study classes and 
pulpits. May His Kingdom Come!!! 

OscarR F, BLACKWELDER. 


It Happened in Palestine 


By Leslie D. Weatherhead, Minister of 
City Temple, London. The Abingdon Press, 
New York. Pages 325. Price, $2.50. 


The author is sustaining, by the issuance 
of this volume, the literary lineage of the 
pulpit of City Temple, in which he has 
just followed Frederick W. Norwood. In it 
Dr. Weatherhead presents eighteen in- 
cidents in which Christ’s ministry is most 
intimately involved. He seeks to interpret 
them from the psychiatrist’s standpoint. 
Though Dr. Weatherhead holds a distin- 
guished position in the field of religious 
psychiatry, there remains room for serious 
doubt whether as much can be said for 
him as an interpreter of the Gospel in- 
cidents. The literary quality of the text is 
of a high order, and the subject-matter 
offers much new and interesting material 
gathered on the sites of these incidents. 
The author has a discerning eye. His 
method of treatment, however, is overly 
speculative, and his deductions are usually 
unconvincing because they are so fre- 
quently drawn through a series of assump- 
tions. For instance, he concludes that 
Herod applied the two-year rule for the 
slaughter of the innocents in Bethlehem 
because Joseph and Mary stayed there for 
a lengthened period (a wholly gratuitous 
assumption), and he pays no attention to 
the part played by the long search con- 
ducted by the wise men on their journey. 
He decides that Jesus never turned the 
water into wine at Cana, but carried off a 
joke on the wedding guests to save the 
face of the bridegroom. He considers that 
Mary, the sister of Lazarus, was Mary 
Magdalene, reformed and returned to her 
home. In the pool of Bethesda incident, as 
well as of the healing of the patient let 
down through the roof, the author’s psy- 
chiatrical slant has freer scope; it offers 
interesting suggestions, but it is at the 
same time less amenable to factual proof. 
Many readers will doubtless enjoy the 
novel presentation of the incidents, just 
because of their novelty; but to the more 
thoughtful it offers little light or leading. 

Juuius F. SEEBacH. 


The Revelation of John 


By Dr. Charles R. Erdman. The West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia, Pa. Pages 
168. Price, $1.00. : 


This seventeenth volume completes the 
commentaries on the New Testament by 
the Professor of Practical Theology at 
Princeton Seminary. The author sides 
with none of the theories of interpreta- 
tion of Revelation, though seeing some- 
thing of good in each of them. He aims 
to make a practical application of spir- 
itual truths, based on unbiased exposition, 
to life today. He believes that Revelation 
“constitutes a call to sacrificial service, to 
courageous witness, and to valiant strug- 
gle.” With his usual lucid thought, clearly 
stated, the author has given us a usable 
and useful book on a difficult and often- 
slighted book of the New Testament. We 
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add one quotation: Christ will return. 
The crucified and risen Saviour will re- 
appear. His coming is the hope of the 
world. He will bring peace between na- 
tion and nation, between heaven and 
earth, between God and man. The exact 
time or the manner of His return has not 
been revealed; however, His coming has 
been the central message of the Revela- 
tion. D. Burt Smiru. 


Vicarious Atonement Through 
Christ 
By Prof. Louis Berkhof. William B. 


Eerdmans Publishing Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Pages 184. Price, $1.50. 


One can readily agree with the author’s 
modest appraisal when he says in the Pre- 
face: “It may probably be of some service,” 
and add that it will be very valuable to 
anyone who desires a clear, fair, concise, 
masterful discussion of The Atonement, “a 
heart doctrine of the Gospel.” 

Although recognizing the skeptical at- 
titude of many modern minds toward the 
Atonement through Jesus Christ, Professor 
Berkhof puts forth this testimony to the 
truth of this “keystone of the Christian re- 
ligion.” Christianity is a religion of re- 
demption. Though mysteries, Sin and Sal- 
vation are realities. The law of gravity 
is a fact; discussion as to its operations 
will differ; so the Atonement. Varied 
opinions may be a bit confusing, but the 
fact of the Vicarious Atonement through 
Christ remains. The cross still abides. 

In considering objections to the doctrine 
of a limited atonement, the professor re- 
veals his Reformed position: that the of- 
fer of salvation is not a revelation of God’s 
secret will; that the promise is always con- 
ditional; that the universal call does not 
consist in the declaration that Christ died 
for all; that the preacher is not called upon 
to harmonize the secret counsel of God 
with his revealed will. A. B. ScHRADER. 


The Foundations Must Stand 


The Inspiration of the Bible and related 
questions. By Prof. P. E. Kretzmann, Con- 
cordia Seminary. 143 pages. Concordia 
Publishing Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


The story is told that on one occasion 
the late Charles Porterfield Krauth listened 
to the Presbyterian scholar, Dr. Hodge, 
preach Presbyterian predestination be- 
fore a Lutheran congregation. “Why did 
you choose that theme?” Dr. Krauth 
asked. “Do not you Lutherans believe 
in predestination?” Dr. Hodge inquired in 
turn. “Certainly,” said Dr. Krauth, “but 
not in the kind you proposed.” 

The verbal theory of inspiration which 
Dr. Kretzmann undertakes to defend as 
correct is not known to our Lutheran con- 
fessions. He seems unable to prove its 
correctness without resorting to misrep- 
resentation of Lutheran teachers and 
writers who are assured of a relationship 
between Holy Scripture and the Holy 
Spirit that constitutes inspiration, but find 
it too supernatural and mystical to be de- 
scribed as Verbalists use the term. We do 
not commend the book to THE LUTHERAN’S 
readers. ‘ N. R. MetHorn. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


OPEN LETTERS 


MINISTERS AND MIN- 
ISTERING 


A RECENT ARTICLE IN THE LUTHERAN re- 
freshes one’s memory about men and 
things. The writer seems to desire that 
there might be found some service that 
would give delight to souls long accus- 
tomed to wander in the avenues of re- 
ligious thought. 

Perhaps he was thinking of men like 
Caleb, who, though four score and five, 
was able to drive out the Anakim. There 
are men like that. The Lord waited a long 
while for Moses to reach maturity of mind 
and body for great leadership, and even 
then he was a little impetuous. He gave 
us some eternal laws after he passed that 
mooted seventieth year. Some of us young 
folks may not have all the wisdom. These 
old preachers have learned something of 
value in all their trying years. 

My information is that there are many 
young men who have spent their youth- 
ful years in college and seminary, pre- 
pared and desirous to do religious work. 
Suddenly they realize they must prepare 
life over. The church has closed the door 
to service. We are living in a strange 
world. There should be no end to Chris- 
tian activity. It will hardly be necessary 
to add a fourth year to the seminary 
course in order to be rid of a burdensome 
number of ministers. Ask the colleges how 
many they have coming along who are 
looking forward to a theological course. 
In a few years there may be a number 
sufficiently small. 

If these men had lived in the days of the 
apostles they might have found a field 
wide enough, and could have heeded the 
call, “Go work today in my vineyard.” 

It might be a little inconvenient to go 
out today without “scrip or purse” to ex- 
tend the Kingdom, but still I am inclined 
to think that this large number of idle 
men the seminaries have graduated, who 
have nothing to do, might take rare de- 
light in trying their strength and faith in 
some of these uncultivated and wasting 
fields where the saving truth revealed in 
Christ is so little known. If they are not 
sent, they would be hindered. They must 
have authority; and the authority says we 
will not bid you Godspeed because we 
have no money. 

Who knows what is in a human heart? 
Men would rather do the heroic while ill 
fares the body than to have said to them 
by the church, “Begone now, there is’ 
nothing we have for you to do.” If the 
young man has the right inner thoughts 
he will not be embittered with Jesus 
Christ and His Kingdom, but his momen- 
tum may be dreadfuliy retarded. 

Has faith died and opened the way to 
all the isms? If the church does not have 
money, why not try faith and see if there 
might be any result in the heroic? 

It seems that some of these old servants 
are rather slipped on to the shelf since 
they have grown old and have not much 
of this world’s good. If they had made 
provision for the latter years as they 
passed along in this service to the church, 
would they have been accused of being 


worldly-minded? If one did not love other 


‘people less but loved his own more and 


took opportunity to prepare those the Lord 
gave him for life, should he be deemed 
less worthy to serve? Lay WorKER. 


APPRECIATE THEIR 
CHURCH PAPER 


April 19, 1937. 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

I gust want to tell you that I regard 
the issue of THe LuTHERAN under date of 
April 21 as one of the best in a long 
time. It is so because of the fine articles, 
sermons and newsy items. 

The sermon articles are what they 
should be—not too long. I thank you for 
the issue and its contents. Plus ultra! 

Pastor K. E. I. 
Dear Editor: 

For years I have felt grateful that the 
United Lutheran Church has so Christian 
an official paper as THe Lurueran. Not 
infrequently have I wished to express ap- 
preciation for particular articles; this time 
I am materializing the impulse. 

I wish to thank the writer of “A Pos- 
session Beyond Description” on the edi- 
torial page of the April 7 issue. It sug- 
gests so effectively the “mystery of the 
Gospel,” of which Paul speaks so fre- 
quently, and on which the Social Gospel 
and its many proponents are almost wholly 
silent, and understandably so, for, as your 
editorial concludes—‘you cannot under- 
stand it unless you obtain it.” 

I wish, too, that “Nine Imperatives for 
Preachers” could be read by all clergy- 
men. Many of us are hungry for old- 
fashioned, expository preaching; and our 
hearts are gladdened by the admonitions 
of the Rev. H. S. Petrea, published in your 
issue of April 14. IDS: 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECOM- 
MENDED 


RECENTLY we were glancing over a 
bound copy of The Watchman-Examiner 
(leading Baptist weekly, Ep.) of more 
than twenty years ago. We came upon an 
article discussing outstanding religious 
papers of our own and other denomina- 
tions. We were startled as we read the 
article to find that practically every one 
of those papers had discontinued publica- 
tion or else had absolutely changed its 
character. Most of them have quietly 
passed away. Two or three of them have 
become secular magazines. The religious 
press situation is one of the great unsolved 
problems of the Christian Church. The 
consensus of opinion is that we cannot do 
without these papers and yet a way to 
maintain them has not yet been found. Of 
course enlarged subscription lists would 
solve the problem, for with increasing 
circulation would come increasing adver- 
tising, which would make the papers self- 
supporting. So the thing that has put 
scores of papers out of business is lack of 
subscriptions. Just that, nothing more! 

—The Watchman-Examiner. 
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1937 Children’s Day Service 


CHILDREN’S DAY WITH 
JESUS 


By MARION POPPEN ATHY 


A Children’s 
Day service for 
|| the Sunday 
school, with 
service and 
hymns and pag- 
eant. Four de- 
partments of the 
school have 
definite parts in 
the program— 
the Beginners 
“bring a gift to 
Jesus,’’ the 
Primaries “sing 
» for Jesus,” the 

Juniors form a 
“living book and tell about Jesus” in 
verses from the Bible, and the Interme- 
diates “serve Jesus,’ presenting a little 
pageant for their part of the service. The 
older people are the heralds and also do 
their part worshiping Jesus in prayer, 
praise, and song. Some of the hymns are 
familiar and some are new. The whole 
program is simple, dignified and effective. 
Price, 8 cents a copy; 60 cents a dozen; 

$4.00 a hundred. 


A Splendid Course for 
Intermediates of any Church 
School Group 


By O. FRED NOLDE 
For Pastors and Teachers 


YESTERDAY, TODAY, 
TOMORROW 


A splendidly planned and suggestive 
guide for the teacher of the class. It con- 
tains full helps for teaching the 19 les- 
sons, with outcomes and a teaching plan 
for each. The pupil’s book is also repro- 
duced in the teacher’s book for ready 
reference. The teacher will have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that the study of 
these lessons will give a continuity with 
respect to the happenings from the be- 
ginnings of the Hebrew nation down to 
the situation in our Christian civilization 
of the twentieth century. It will also help 
the pupil respond to the situations and 
problems in his own life, develop Chris- 
tian experience in his life and help him 
use the Bible easily and readily. The in- 
troduction contains suggestions for the 
use of the course, its adjustment to dif- 
ferent groups, and the first meeting with 
the class. Price, $1.25. 


For Pupils 
Yad BM Bs 


A study and pupil’s work book con- 
taining study helps, a preliminary and a 
final test, work sheets, chronological 
chart and the explanation of the title. 
Each study help contains questions or a 
story, daily Bible readings, and a sug- 
gestion for further study. 

Price, 35 cents each; $3.35 a dozen. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
860 N. Wabash Ave. 


Chicago 
219 Sixth Street 1617 Sumter Street 
Pittsburgh 


Columbia, S. C. 
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HARTWICK COLLEGE 


President of the Institution, Dr. Charles W. Leitzell, Writes of Its 
Financial Program and Its Purposes 


Tue Boarp oF TRUSTEES of Hartwick 
College, Oneonta, N. Y., are fully per- 
suaded that the time for advancement has 
arrived. A new building is a necessity. 
At the meeting of synod last 
June, it was decided that both 
Wagner and Hartwick should 
be supported by synod, In 
keeping with this action, and 
in view of the imperative need 
for a new building at Hart- 
wick, the Board of Trustees 
has approved a ten-year finan- 
cial program with an objective 
of $1,400,000. The plan is 
divided into three distinct 
stages: 

During 1937 a campaign will 
be carried on in Oneonta and 
vicinity to raise $250,000 for a 
much needed building. This 
work is to be done by the 
president of the college with a financial 
assistant or by a specialist in financial 
campaigns. 

In 1939 the United Synod of New York 
will be asked to put on a campaign for 
its educational program with $400,000 al- 
located to Hartwick College. 

From 1940-1945 a continuous and per- 
sistent effort will be made to secure funds 
from people of wealth and from the foun- 
dations to the amount of $750,000. 

The realization of this plan will enable 
the college to secure five new buildings 
and increase its endowment to $750,000. 
The first part of the campaign is well un- 
der way. The firm of Tamblyn and Tam- 
blyn of New York is directing it. The 
campaign will be consummated Septem- 
ber 1. The following developments have 
already taken place: 

By action of the Board of Trustees, the 
new administration and chapel building 
will be known as Memorial Hall. The 
central part, or rotunda, will be a minia- 
ture hall of fame for central New York 
in which will be placed busts of distin- 
guished people of this section of the state. 
The idea of a Hall of Fame is by no means 
new. There are at present at least four 
such institutions. There is the Hall of 
Fame of great Americans at New York 
University; the Hall of American Artists, 
also at New York University, distinct from 
the Hall of great Americans; Ohio Jour- 
nalism Hall of Fame, Ohio University; and 
the Illinois Journalism Hall of Fame, 
School of Journalism, Illinois University. 


A Hall of Fame 


The Hall of Fame will be located next 
to the present building and will be the 
central among eight buildings. The reason 
for building a Hall of Fame at Hartwick 
College of course is to perpetuate the 
names and memories of men and women 
who have been identified with this part 
of the state and who by their lives have 
made a worthwhile contribution to the 
welfare of the people and have attained 
distinction. It is doubtful if there is any 
other section of New York State which 
can boast of so many men and women of 
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outstanding importance as can Central 
New York. Among the most noted are— 
John Burroughs, James Fenimore Cooper, 
John Christopher Hartwick, Andrew 
Draper, Eliphalet Nott, Alice 
Freeman Palmer, Loowis 
Campbell, Samuel F. B. Morse, 
Collis P. Huntington, Edward 
Clark, Lewis R. Morris, Joseph 
Yates, George Westinghouse 
and George Eastman. Chief 
among those who are living 
today are Charles Evans 
Hughes and Owen D. Young. 
These and many other men 
and women of unusual at- 
tainments who have lived in 
this part of the state have 
made contributions which en- 
title them to the love and es- 
teem of all people and to be 
held in perpetual remem- 
brance. When James A. Garfield was 
breathing out his life by the sea, almost 
his last words were these—‘Shall I be re- 
membered by posterity?” This is a laud- 
able ambition. This Hall of Fame is our 
answer to our benefactors. They shall be 
remembered! 


For the Public Good 


This Hall of Fame will be an expression 
on the part of the college and community 
of their appreciation of men and women 
who live for the public good. Setting 
aside such a Hall of, Fame is an acknowl- 
edgment of the real assets of a community. 

This Hall of Fame here at Hartwick 
College will lend itself to the building of 
right womanhood and manhood. The real 
purpose of education, in its last analysis, 
is not so much the impartation of knowl- 
edge, but rather the building of character. 
“The liberal arts college, if it is to serve 
contemporary society effectively must be 
the breeding place of gentlemen and gen- 
tlewomen who are intelligently alert.” If 
this is the function of education, then 
certainly nothing can be more conducive 
to its accomplishment than the influence 
that will come from such a Hall of Fame 
erected to memorialize our great men 
and women. What an inspiration to young 
people who shall come here and spend 
four years in the presence of those who 
have lived nobly. The story of the great 
stone face tells an eternal truth. We come 
to resemble those with whom we live. 
Generation after generation of young peo- 
ple will come to this Hall of Fame and 
find inspiration and incentive to live lives 
of helpfulness and service. 

After this Hall of Fame has become a 
reality and the illustrious sons and daugh- 
ters of this section shall be enshrined 
therein, as the years come and go, so shall 
these illustrious lives be enshrined in the 
hearts and lives of the people of this com- 
munity. It is hoped that this Hall of Fame 
crowning Oyaron Hill may become a 
shrine towards which the thoughts of the 
people will turn and to which they will 
come to think and study and be inspired 
to nobler and better living. 
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John Burroughs First Elected 


The first one to be elected to a place 
in the new Hall of Fame is John Bur- 
roughs. The one hundredth anniversary 
of his birth was commemorated by the 
college on Saturday, April 3. The John 
Burroughs National. Association and the 
local Burroughs Club joined in the cele- 
bration. Dr. Clyde Fisher, Curator of the 
Hayden Planetarium at the Museum of 
Natural History in New York and pres- 
ident of the National Burroughs Associa- 
tion was the speaker. A day-letter from 
Mr. Henry Ford was read. Colonel J. 
Tabor Loree, vice-president of the Dela- 
ware and Hudson Railroad, was chairman 
of the Centennial Committee. Through the 
courtesy of Mr. Loree, a special train 
brought out-of-town guests from Albany 
to Oneonta. A luncheon was served at 
the college to all guests, after which the 
faculty, student body and friends made a 
pilgrimage to the grave of John Bur- 
roughs. 

The students and alumni of the college 
have agreed to purchase the seats for the 
chapel. Each student and alumnus is to 
raise at least ten dollars for a seat which 
will have the donor’s name inscribed on 
a bronze plate. This will be the only col- 
lege chapel in the United States so far as 
I know to have the seats so inscribed with 
the names of every student and alumnus. 
It is the plan to have everything in the 
new building as a memorial to someone. 

With an additional building, the future 
of Hartwick will be assured. If synod 
will put on a campaign in 1939 from which 
Hartwick will receive $400,000 for addi- 
tional endowment, the college will be in a 
position to carry on its work most ef- 
ficiently and to take its place among the 
leading liberal arts colleges of New York 
State. 


THE GOLDEN JUBILEE OF 
MIDLAND COLLEGE | 


Dr. F. H. Knusezt, New York City, pres- 
ident of the United Lutheran Church in 
America, was scheduled as the speaker at 
the opening of the Golden Jubilee cele- 
bration of Midland College, Fremont, 
Nebr., in the new municipal auditorium at 
Fremont, Sunday evening, May 2. Mid- 
land’s a cappella choir, after a 3,000-mile 
tour through seven southwestern states, 
held its homecoming concert on the same 
program. 

Dr. Walter H. Traub, pastor of Kountze 
Memorial Church, Omaha, read the Scrip- 
ture at the jubilee opening, and Dr. W. I. 
Guss, Omaha, president of the Synod of 
Nebraska, pronounced the benediction. 

The event on May 2 commemorated the 
fiftieth anniversary of the meeting which 
the Executive Committee of the Board 
of Education of the General Synod, now 
a part of the United Lutheran Church, 
held at St. Louis, Mo., to lay plans for a 
college in the Middle West. Midland’s 
jubilee celebration proper will be held 
during 1937-38, its fiftieth year. 

Other jubilee dates announced by W. 
Emerson Reck, chairman of the Golden 
Jubilee Committee, are: September 15, 
Founders’ Day; October 8, Parents’ Day; 
October 29-31, Homecoming; November 23, 
Golden Jubilee Thanksgiving; January 24, 
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second semester opening; February 16, 
Christian Citizenship Day; March 6, Char- 
ter Day; April 26 and 27, Pastors’ and Stu- 
dents’ Conference; May 27-June 1, Golden 
Jubilee celebration proper. 

In keeping with the occasion of the 
Jubilee opening, more than one hundred 
churches in the territory supporting the 
college have indicated they will take a spe- 
cial offering May 2, the money raised to 
be turned over to the college. 


SUSQUEHANNA UNI- 
VERSITY 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY was host to 
several hundred central Pennsylvania high 
school seniors Saturday, April 24, when 
the third annual Student Career Conclave 
was held on the Selinsgrove campus. The 
program began in the morning and con- 
tinued throughout the day. 

Included on the program was a dis- 
cussion of the subject, “The Selecting of 
a Vocation and Necessary Qualifications 
for the Vocation,” by Prof. Russell W. Gil- 
bert, of the German department. The vis- 
itors enjoyed life on the campus for a 
full day similar to that of a regular col- 
lege student. Opportunity was given them 
to visit the various buildings, participate 
in sports, and watch an intercollegiate 
baseball game and tennis match played on 
the University Field during the afternoon. 

Beauty will reign on the campus for a 
day on May 8 when the annual May Day 
coronation will be staged. 

Elaborate scenes staged amidst the nat- 
ural beauty of the campus are being 
planned with the production of a comic 
opera, “Puppet Love,” which was written 
by Dr. Beaumont Bruestle, formerly of 
the summer school faculty and now at 
Temple University. 

The traditional May Pole dance and the 
laurel chain lend additional color to the 
coronation ceremonies for the Queen of 
May. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 


CLIMAXING a year of unprecedented ac- 
tivity in alumni relations, local chapters 
of Roanoke College Alumni are being es- 
tablished this spring throughout Virginia 
and neighboring states. 

New chapters have been established 
during the last two months at Salem, 
Roanoke, Waynesboro, Marion, Wythe- 
ville, and Pulaski, Va., and Bluefield, 
W. Va. The organizational program will 
continue throughout 1937 with plans laid 
for the formation of chapters in Roanoke 
College centers in all parts of the country. 

The meeting of the General Alumni As- 
sociation will take place at the college on 
Alumni Day, June 5, as a part of the 
eighty-fourth commencement program. 
The meeting will be preceded by a meet- 
ing of the newly appointed alumni coun- 
cil, composed of representatives from the 
Board of Trustees, the college’s adminis- 
tration, and the alumni chapters. 

Directing the program of alumni activ- 
ities this year is Miller Ritchie, Class of 
32, who was appointed alumni secretary 
last June and began his work in Sep- 
tember. 

The extensive program of alumni re- 
lationships launched by the college 
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through its Board of Trustees includes 
the establishment of a Roanoke College 
News Service, the publication of The 
Roanoke Collegian, alumni quarterly mag- 
azine, and this year the issuance of the 
second Alumni Directory in Roanoke Col- 
lege history. The last Directory was pub- 
lished in 1927. 

College classes, the numerals of which 
end in ’7 and ’2, are slated to hold reunion 
luncheons on Alumni Day this year. Class 
organizers have been appointed to ar- 
range for the reunions. 

The colorful May Day program held on 
the campus May 1 carried out as its theme 
the history of the founding and develop- 
ment of the college. It was under the 
direction of Miss Edith Grosvenor, in- 
structor in woman’s physical education. 
In connection with the May Day festivities 
the annual Parents’ Day program was 
held with Roanoke College parents en- 
tertained as guests of the student body. 
The program included a musical comedy 
presented by the College Choir under the 
direction of Miss Jeanne Martin. 

Recently elected president of the stu- 
dent body for next year is John Anderson, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Anderson, Blue- 
field, Va. Young Anderson is an outstand- 
ing student and president of the Junior 
Class. He is a Lutheran. 

The Roanoke College chapter of Alpha 
Psi Omega will present Shakespeare’s 
“Twelfth Night” in the Laboratory Theatre 
on May 22 as the climactic dramatic pro- 
duction of the session. Dr. Jack Brown, 
instructor of dramatics, is the director. 


CONFIRMANDS’ CONCLU- 
SIONS 
(Continued from page 13) 
THE PRIVILEGES AND DUTIES OF 
CHURCH MEMBERS 


THE MEMBERS of a church have many 
privileges which other people do not have. 
One of the greatest and most important 
privileges is Holy Communion. Holy Com- 
munion is one of the sacraments. It is also 
a sacred act, instituted by God, in which 
heavenly gifts are granted to us through 
the earthly elements. Members of the 
church are permitted to drink of the blood 
and partake of the flesh of Jesus with the 
bread and wine. Only the members of 
the church take part in the Lord’s Supper. 

Another privilege of the members of 
the church is that of confession. The 
members of the church may confess their 
sins to God and He will forgive the sins. 
Coming to church on Sundays to worship 
God is a privilege of the members, al- 
though some people come to church as a 
duty. A privilege of the church is to take 
part in the activities of the church and 
also the congregation. 

The members of the church also have 
many duties which are not so very dif- 
ferent from the privileges of church mem- 
bers. A duty for all the members is to 
support the pastor in all good works and 
to serve the church and God by doing all 
the church officials ask. Another duty is 
that the members should take part and 
interest in the church and all the work- 
ings of the church. Church members 
should join the work of the congregation, 
such as the Luther Leagues, missionary 
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societies, attend Sunday school and all the 
church activities regularly. The members 
should also pay the dues of the church, 
the missionary dues, and help in any 
church work you can. Visit the sick, try to 
convince those in pain. Read the Bible, 
and also teach the Bible. Help people in 
time of danger. Another duty is the learn- 
ing and teaching of Jesus Christ. 
—By Edna Stone. 


DEATH OF WELL-KNOWN 
ORGAN BUILDER 


Mathias Peter Moller died at his home 
in Hagerstown, Md., Tuesday, April 13, at 
the age of eighty-two years. In the death 
of the great organ builder a noble and 
useful life came to an end. 

Mr. Moller was born in Bornholm, Den- 
mark, September 29, 1854. In 1880 he 
moved from Greencastle, Pa., to Hagers- 
town and began the manufacture of pipe 
organs. During his long career he built 
more than 6,500 pipe organs. These or- 
gans are being used in churches of all 
denominations, in schools and homes, and 
in many public buildings—in the United 
States and in ten foreign countries. 

Mr. Moller was an outstanding layman 
of the Lutheran Church. He was a faith- 
ful and devoted member of St. John’s 
Church, Hagerstown. For many years he 
served continuously as a member of the 
church council. It was largely through 
his efforts that the splendidly equipped 
Sunday school auditorium was erected. 
Mr. Moller gave sacrificially of his time and 
talent to general church work. For twenty- 
five years he was a member of the Board 
of Foreign Missions. He was a member 
of the Board of Directors of Susquehanna 
University, Tressler Orphans’ Home and 
the Board of Ministerial Pensions and Re- 
lief. He served as a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Laymen’s Move- 
ment. 

Mr. Moller is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
May Belle Mdller, and four children: 
M. P. Moller, Jr., Mrs. John Wagaman, 
Mrs. H. W. A. Hanson, Jr., and Mrs. Riley 
Daniels; and one sister, Miss Louise B. 
Moller. 

The funeral service was conducted April 
14, by his pastor, J. Edward Harms, D.D., 
assisted by Henry W. A.- Hanson, D.D., 
W. H. Greever, D.D., and G. Morris Smith, 
D.D. Burial was made in Hagerstown. 

J. E. Harms. 


DEATH OF DR. G. L. KIEFFER 


Ir 1s witH regret that THE LUTHERAN 
passes on to its readers news of the death 
of George Linn Kieffer, D.D., Litt.D., well 
known as a church statistician. He was 
stricken in the pulpit on Sunday after- 
noon, April 24, while making the address 
at the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society at Christ Church, 
Rosedale, Long Island, N. Y., where he was 
pastor 1916-26. 

Dr. Kieffer was the convener of the 
Statistical and Church Year Book Com- 
mittee of the United Lutheran Church, 
active in the work of the National Lu- 
theran Council for many years, and since 
the death of Dr. H. K. Carroll prepared 
the annual census of the churches of the 
United States for The Christian Herald. 
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BUFFALO AND VICINITY 
By Pastor John H. Sprock 


Tue LutHEerAN Pastors’ Association of 
Buffalo and Vicinity has the following of- 
ficers: President, the Rev. Martin Hoepp- 
ner, St. John’s Church, Buffalo; vice- 
president, the Rev. Oliver Powers, First 
Church, Blasdell; secretary, the Rev. John 
Sprock, Grace Church, North Tonawanda; 
treasurer, the Rev. Charles Menge, St. 
Paul’s Church, Williamsville. With the 
exception of the president none of the of- 
ficers has been pastor in this vicinity over 
five years. This association makes it a 
practice to give the new men work to do 
in the organization. In this way they be- 
come better acquainted with the many as- 
pects of work being done on the Niagara 
frontier by our church. 

A very interesting program for the year 
was devised by the Program Committee 
under the leadership of Pastor G. A. 
Rupley. Some of the subjects listed are: 
“Congregational Evangelism,” which was 
presented by Pastor W. Schmidt, chair- 
man of the Synodical Committee; “Current 
Foreign Mission Problems,” presented by 
Dr. M. Edwin Thomas of the Board of For- 
eign Missions. The association in its pro- 
gram gives considerable freedom to the 
pastors when they are called upon to pre- 
sent a subject, leaving the choice of the 
subject in their hands. This gives the men 
an opportunity to speak on subjects which 
greatly interest them. “Church Publicity” 
was presented by Pastor W. Kaiser, who 
has done a splendid job in that field. The 
wives of the pastors were invited to one 
meeting to offer their suggestions and to 
present their side of congregational work. 

The association, which meets twice a 
month, usually going to the various 
churches, will have its next meeting at 
the Erie County Jail, where they will 
study the probiems presented there. They 
will be the dinner guests of Mr. Schmidt, 
the Commissioner of Public Welfare of the 
County of Erie. 


Our Congregations 


are showing the effects of better times. 
Once more money is being spent for build- 
ing improvements. Recently First Re- 
deemer Church, Buffalo, completely ren- 
ovated the front and the interior of their 
church and installed a new pipe organ. 
The Rev. W. Kaiser is the pastor. 


Grace Church, North Tonawanda, the 
Rev. J. Sprock pastor, redecorated the in- 
terior of the church. The churches have 
not been selfish in thinking only of their 
own congregational needs, for the churches 
of Buffalo and vicinity have contributed 
generously to the Greater Boston Cam- 
paign. The greatest amount collected in 
any congregation came from Redeemer 
Church, Buffalo, the Rev. J. Sahner Blank 
pastor. 


The Lutheran Church Home 


for the old folks had a beautiful service 
of dedication April 4. The chapel was 
completely refurnished with altar and altar 
frontal, altar cross and candlesticks, com- 
munion linens, lectern and hangings, Bible, 
book marker and hymnal for lectern, 
chancel chair, pulpit gown, and new Com- 
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mon Service Books for the congregation. 
These gifts were from individual friends of 
the Home and also from various churches 
and Sunday schools of our association. 
The Rev. George Schettler, who with Mrs. 
Schettler lives at the Home and who is 
chaplain of the institution, was in charge 
of the service. He was assisted by Pas- 
tors J. Sahner Blank, Herbert Bosch, sec- 
retary of the Board, Wilfred Schmidt, and 
Dr. Theodore Becker, pastor emeritus of 
Christ Church. 

When the confirmation class from St. 
John’s Orphans’ Home was confirmed re- 
cently, the children of the class received 
many fine gifts. All the children were 
given new outfits by friends of the Home. 
Each of the eleven children received a 
Bible from Pastor Martin Hoeppner of 
St. John’s Church, and from the Guild of 
the Home the girls of the class each re- 
ceived a cross and chain, the boys a cross 
with safety clips; and five dollars for each 
member of the class; from the Martha 
Sewing Circle of St. John’s Church, Com- 
mon Service Books for the members of 
the class. Pastor Clarence Braun has rea- 
son to be proud of the Home which he 
superintends. 


The Leadership Training School 


held at Holy Trinity Church every Mon- 
day night, had the pleasure of hearing 
Professor Blough of Wittenberg College 
and of seeing motion pictures of college 
life. Professor Blough came on the re- 
quest of the Wittenberg Alumni Associa- 
tion of Buffalo and Vicinity, which was 
recently organized. At its first meeting 
the Rev. John Sprock was elected tem- 
porary chairman. The next meeting of the 
group will be held ih May. 

April 29 the pastors and church coun- 
cilmen of all our U. L. C. A. churches will 
have a supper meeting at Resurrection 
Church, Buffalo, when Dr. F. W. Otterbein 
of Chicago will speak to them. Later in 
the evening there will be group discus- 
sions on the topic, “Building the Church 
in Our Metropolitan Area.” 

The association has a new member, Pas- 
tor William Heil, who came from Key- 
port, N. J., to take charge of the work at 
St. Mark’s Church, Kenmore. Pastor 
Robert Keeler, who was the former min- 
ister at St. Mark’s, had previously ac- 
cepted a call from a church in his native 
Pennsylvania. 


MILWAUKEE NOTES 
By Hugh Sharp 


Weary MinwavkEE pastors found them- 
selves on Easter Monday morning with 
their first opportunity to contemplate the 
wonderful success of their Lenten efforts. 
It was during this short breathing spell 
that they were able to realize that the 
Milwaukee area had for 1937 effected what 
will go down in church history as a very 
promising revival of a return to Christ on 
the part of multitudes of persons who 
were suffering from a lapsed and passive 
attitude in their responsibilities to the 
church. 

An outstanding accomplishment for our 
pastors was their co-operative effort to 
make this year’s Good Friday three-hour 
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services a notable event. About ten years 
ago, one downtown church was used. This 
number has grown to six churches in 
various parts of the community. In past 
years an attempt was made to have one 
pastor give the meditation for each word. 
It involved considerable hurrying about 
to make timely connections at the various 
churches. 

This year it was decided to simplify the 
three-hour services so that the pastors 
participating could stay at one church 
throughout the service; that is, the pastor 
loci and assisting ministers would take 
care of the entire service. The arrange- 
ment was like this: ‘ 

Redeemer Church, the Rev. A. A. Zinck 
pastor; P. E. Bishop, H. Stanley Holman 
were the speakers. 

Reformation Church. Speakers included 
the Revs. P. R. Siebert pastor, L. W. 
Steckel, William WNiebling and A. G. 
Streich. 

Epiphany Church. The speakers were 
the Revs. P. W. Roth pastor, E. L. Moerke 
and Erwin Wendt. 

Lake Park Church. The Revs. John F. 
Fedders pastor, August Gruhn and David 
Bucks gave the meditations. 

St. John’s Church, West Allis. The 
speakers were Revs. A. Kappes pastor, 
A. C. Baughmann and F. H. Bloch. 

Cudahy Lutheran Church. The Revs. 
L. F. Weihe pastor, Earl Johnson and G. 
Kempf spoke. 

The American Lutheran Conference pas- 
tors held their Three-hour Service in one 
of the larger halls of the Milwaukee Au- 
ditorium with the following brethren par- 
ticipating: I. Siersbeck, Kingo Church; 
A. P, Baetke, Lutheran Deaconess Mother- 
house; W. Gammelin, Lincoln Park 
Church; E. F. Eske, St. Thomas; E. R. 
Larsen, Mt. Hope; O. A. Hofstad, Our 
Savior’s; and J. A. Snartemo, Immanuel 
Church. 

The Synodical Conference churches 
used one of Milwaukee’s largest downtown 
theatres, as has been their custom for the 
past three years. 


The Rev. LeRoy F. Weihe, popular pas- 
tor of the Cudahy Lutheran Church, our 
nearest south side suburban neighbor, is 
leaving his pastorate May 12 to accept the 
position of superintendent of the Chicago 
Inner Mission Society. Pastor Weihe is 
president of the Milwaukee Inner Mission 
Society at the present time. 

The Cudahy “bishop” has been excep- 
tionally popular with the Milwaukee dis- 
trict Luther League and the state Sunday 
school and Luther League organizations 
and his aggressive and devoted zeal for 
the young folks in this district will be 
missed. In his home community he has 
made himself outstanding during the six 
years he has been pastor. During the last 
two years he has been secretary of Kiwanis 
and was one of the organizers of this group 
in Cudahy. 


Carl Zeidler, prominent Lutheran lay- 
man, member of Redeemer Church, and an 
assistant city attorney, was chosen soloist 
for the regular sunrise Easter services 
conducted by five East Side churches on 
the shores of Lake Michigan, where the 
rising banks of Juneau Park form a nat- 
ural amphitheatre and a beautiful setting 
for an inspiring annual event. 
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The movement in Milwaukee for call- 
ing a full-time inner mission superin- 
tendent received splendid stimulus in the 
visit here of Dr. James Oosterling, famed 
head of Baltimore’s outstanding inner 
mission project. The good doctor gave the 
members of the Milwaukee Federation of 
Lutheran Laymen in the March dinner 
meeting at Cudahy plenty to think about 
in that frank, outspoken, yet charming 
straight-from-the-shoulder address he de- 
livered. The directors of the Milwaukee 
Inner Mission Society would like to have 
Dr. Oosterling come to Milwaukee per- 
manently but our latest information does 
not reveal any sudden acquiescent mood 
on the part of the Baltimore divine. 


BUCKEYE BULLETINS 
By the Rev. W. Refus Rings 


AFTER HAVING passed the Senate of Ohio 
by a vote of 25 to 11, the Senate Bill No. 
163, which was designed to appropriate 
$3,500,000 annually to the support of paro- 
chial schools, was sent to the Education 
Committee by a vote of 65 to 60 by the 
House of Representatives, thereby making 
the chances of enactment by the present 
legislature very. doubtful. Vigorously 
supported by the Roman Catholic Church 
this bill would have provided a subsidy 
for parochial and private schools in the 
form of a daily allowance for each ele- 
mentary and high school student sent to 
such an institution. 

The whole matter of securing state sup- 
port for parochial schools has been a 
prominent issue in the state legislature 
for several years. Previously a direct ap- 
propriation was asked, but more recently 
the attack has been conducted in a more 
subtle way. Even though the above-men- 
tioned bill has evidently been side-tracked 
for the present, the free textbook bill and 
the free transportation bills now pending 
before the same legislatures offer a loop- 
hole for those who seek to secure sub- 
sidies. Much of the credit for the defeat 
thus far of all bills having to do with this 
issue must be given to the Ohio Council 
of Churches, which maintains offices in 
Columbus and which has carried on a vig- 
orous campaign to prevent their passage. 
Almost weekly and sometimes twice a 
week all Protestant pastors in the state 
receive letters from Dr. B. F. Lamb, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Council, urging 
them to communicate their convictions to 
their local representatives. Without a 
doubt the expressive statements of oppo- 
sition adopted in various Lutheran circles 
in the state have also added much to the 
Council’s demands that all such bills be 
defeated. 

While visiting our synodical head- 
quarters in a post-Easter vacation we 
learned that four resignations have been 
submitted to congregations by pastors 
within the Synod of Ohio. One hears with 
regret of the resignation of E. G. Howard, 
D.D., as pastor of Fourth Lutheran Church, 
Springfield, occasioned by failing health. 
Dr. Howard became pastor of Fourth 
Church in 1922 and has been very success- 
ful in his work. Prior to coming to Spring- 
field, he served as pastor of churches in 
Louisville, Ky.; Richmond, Ind.; and 
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FINAL REPORT OF ACCESSIONS 


Returns from 41 Pastors Show 779 Confirmations and Adult 
Baptisms; 535 Received by Letter and Otherwise. Total, 1,314. 
Infant Baptisms Number 566 
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Wheeling, W. Va. He has also taken an 
active interest in the work of the synod 
and at the present time is serving as a 
member of the Board of Trustees of 
Oesterlen Home, representing Clark 
County, in which he lived. 


The Rev. J. B. Lambert, pastor of Trin- 
ity Church, Lakewood, was incapacitated 
for several months last year because of 
throat trouble but resumed his parish 
duties after a rest in Florida. It seems, 
however, that the old trouble has re-ap- 
peared, making it impossible for him to 
continue preaching. Pastor Lambert has 
been at Lakewood for several years and 
was highly successful in his work. 


Effective June 1, W. J. Kratz, D.D., has 
resigned from the pastorate of St. Luke’s 
Church, Youngstown, Ohio. This resigna- 
tion was also occasioned by health condi- 
tions. For several years Dr. Kratz has 
endured severe illnesses, one of them 
making it impossible for him to carry on 
duties outside the pulpit. From our ac- 
quaintance with members of his parish we 
know that Dr. Kratz is a beloved pastor 
and that his parish will regret to accept 
his resignation. A second Youngstown 
pastor, the Rev. J. F. Bowersox, also re- 
cently resigned from the pastorate of 
Bethlehem Church, which he has served 
since August, 1934. 


On April 7, the Rev. Gould Wickey, 
Ph.D., Executive Secretary of the Board 
of Education, U. L. C. A., visited Findlay 
and held a conference on Christian Edu- 
cation in First Lutheran Church, the Rev. 
Arthur Mahr pastor. A complimentary 
luncheon was served at noon after which 
Dr. Wickey spoke and a round table dis- 
cussion followed. Invitations to attend 
were extended to pastors and laymen in 
this district of the Western Conference. 


Our synodical president, Joseph Sittler, 
D.D., also visited Findlay on Sunday, April 
11, to assist in the services for the dedica- 
tion of a new pipe organ recently installed 
in Trinity Church, the Rev. W. H. Har- 
mony pastor. The organ was purchased at 
a reasonable price and rebuilt to fit the 
needs of the church. Bethany Church, 
Toledo, the Rev. W. W. Kohne pastor, also 
recently dedicated a new organ, having 
sold the organ previously used to Refor- 
mation Church, the Rev. Willard Hacken- 
burg pastor. 


On Friday evening, April 16, members 
and friends of the Lutheran Men’s League 
of Toledo gathered in the Chamber of 
Commerce auditorium for their annual 
banquet, which is always well attended. 
This year the guest speaker was Dr. F. W. 
Otterbein, pastor of North Austin Lu- 
theran Church of Chicago. 


The latest issue of the Oesterlen Herald 
reports that the Home is in receipt of a 
check for $250 from the estate of Mr. John 
W. Bowman of Fort Wayne, Ind., bringing 
the total gifts from this estate to $500. 
The Home is also to be the recipient of 
four-fifths of the estate of Mr. U. Helps, 
a former member of Second Lutheran 
Church, Springfield. It is estimated that 
this will yield the Home approximately 
$5,000. The Herald also reports an unwel- 
come visitor at the Home, namely, some- 
one who came by night and took eighty- 
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five of the Home’s “White Rock” chickens 
with him. Such a theft is indeed a distinct 
loss to the Home. 


News comes to us today of the dedica- 
tion April 11 of a new church basement 
in the Lutheran Church at Nevada, Ohio, 
where the Rev. K. T. Roberts has been 
pastor for several years. Pastor Roberts 
says the new basement is a realization of 
a dream of more than thirty years. Vol- 
unteer labor made possible much of the 
excavating and rebuilding. A new heating 
system which includes twin furnaces with 
forced feed blowers was installed. The 
basement has ceiling and side walls that 
are finished in a light ivory shade. New 
chairs were purchased and used during 
the dedication ceremonies. The basement 
is to be used for social and recreational 
purposes. The speaker at the dedication 
exercises was the Rev. Joseph Frease, sec- 
retary of synod and director of Religious 
Education and Young People’s Work in 
the Synod of Ohio. 


Work of redecorating the interior of St. 
Luke’s Church, North Baltimore, which 
we serve, began early Easter Monday 
morning. A two-tone color scheme is 
being used. New electric fixtures will be 
installed, the floors sanded and refinished, 
and other repairs made. This congrega- 
tion, which has had seventeen accessions 
in the past twelve months, looks forward 
to celebrating its fortieth anniversary in 
July of this year. 


TOLEDO BLADES 
By F. E. Strobel, D.D. 


The Federated Lutheran Missionary So- 
ciety of the United Lutheran Church in 
Toledo met at Holy Trinity Church April 
2. The new officers took charge: Mrs. 
A. H. Homrighaus, president, and Mrs. 
A. J. Merki, secretary. The story of the 
condition of the lepers in the world was 
told and contributions were made for the 
sufferers. 


Accessions during the Easter season 
seem to have been up to and above the 
average for Toledo. The mission congre- 
gations, as well as the stronger churches, 
reported large accessions. 


The United Lutheran pastors of the city 
met in Glenwood Church on Monday, the 
twelfth, and enjoyed the hospitality of Dr. 
and Mrs. Alvin E. Bell during the evening 
luncheon. 


School matters are taking a large por- 
tion of the newspaper space in Toledo at 
present: the matter of superintendent and 
the granting of the school building to the 
Roman Catholic Church to conduct re- 
ligious education in the high school after 
regular school hours. The state is agitated 
by the bill pending, which is to give to 
all Roman Catholic parents who send their 
children to parochial high and grade 
schools ten cents per day for grade 
and fifteen cents for high school. This 
seems a vicious subsidy for the Roman 
Catholic parochial schools. 


An Educational Conference was held in 
St. Lucas Church Tuesday evening, April 
6, which was attended by representatives 
from almost all of the city’s United Lu- 
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theran congregations. Dr. Gould Wickey 
was the chief speaker. 


The Robinwood Hospital 


at present under the management of F. E. 
Strobel, D.D., has been successful in re- 
ducing its capital indebtedness from 
$180,000 to $50,000. This effort was in- 
augurated during the depression years and 
was consummated on April 5 of this year. 

The institution was purchased in 1920 
under contract to continue until 1955. The 
purchase was completed and the institu- 
tion is now in full possession of the Fed- 
erated Lutheran Benevolent Society of 
Toledo. This organization is supported by 
the American Lutheran and the United 
Lutheran congregations in and about the 
city. The equipment comprises a main 
hospital unit with 104 beds, a nurses’ home 
that will house forty-five students, and a 
faculty house that will care for ten nurses. 
The property value exceeds $300,000. The 
hospital is approved by the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons and is a member of the 
American Hospital Association. 

The School of Nursing ranks among the 
best in the state. During all its history it 
has never had a candidate to fail in the 
state examinations. In the recent exam- 
inations one of its class passed the highest 
grade of more than seventy-five in the 
city and among the seven highest in the 
state. A new class is being enrolled for 
September this year. The nursing field is 
probably the best in the state of Ohio. 
More nurses are needed to meet the de- 
mands for service. Robinwood Hospital has 
a demand for several graduate nurses with 
qualifications for supervising and teaching. 
The surrounding atmosphere is of the 
highest moral and Christian type. None 
other will be considered as students or 
supervisors, 


NEBRASKA SYNOD NOTES 
By W. I. Guss, D.D. 


Beatrice, Nebr. A new altar was recently 
dedicated by the pastor, the Rev. William 
H. Saas, The church auditorium was ren- 
ovated and the walls were attractively re- 
decorated. The pipe organ was repaired. 
The pews were rearranged so that there 
is now a center aisle and steps leading up 
to the beautiful altar. The choir has been 
re-located at the left of the chancel. Ap- 
propriate pulpit and altar hangings were 
made and presented by ladies of the con- 
gregation. All of this was done at a cash 
cost of $600. The altar and reredos were 
made by a local furniture company. The 
new altar of quartered oak was made pos- 
sible by a bequest of the late Rosina 
Bindernagel, and was placed in the chancel 
as a memorial to her. 

At the morning hour of worship, the 
dedicatory sermon was preached by the 
president of the Nebraska Synod, W. I. 
Guss, D.D. There was a Service of Re- 
joicing and Thanksgiving in the evening 
when the secretary of synod, the Rev. 
Thomas D. Rinde, gave an appropriate 
message. The attendance was’ large and 
the music of the choir was inspiring. 

Beginning Monday evening and con- 
tinuing through the week a Preaching 
Mission was held in the church. The Rev. 
F. C. Wiegman, pastor of the Lutheran 
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Church of North Platte, Nebr., preached a 
series of helpful sermons on the general 
theme, “Looking to Jesus.” 


Scribner, Nebr. The Rev. A. W. Young 
is the pastor of this flourishing mission 
which was organized two years ago. The 
confirmed membership is 165, and the 
church school attendance has an average 
of 110. The congregation worships in a 
theatre building which has been so ar- 
ranged that it presents a churchly appear- 
ance, especially so since the new altar and 
octagonal pulpit, made by members of the 
congregation, were dedicated at the spe- 
cial morning service on April 11. 

The women of the church made and 
donated pulpit and altar hangings. The 
future of this mission is encouraging. 


Mr. Blaine Simon, senior of the Western 
Theological Seminary, has been called to 
be the pastor of the First Lutheran Church 
of York, Nebr. 


The Rev. Walter J. Chittenden has re- 
ceived and accepted a call to become the 
pastor of the First Lutheran Church at 
McCool Junction, Nebr. 


The Rev. F. C. Pryor has resigned the 
pastorate of Salem Church, Fremont, 
Nebr., in order to accept a call to Oak- 
land, Calif. He relinquished his work at 
Fremont, March 31. 


The Rev. Wallace S. Livers was installed 
pastor of Salem Church, Ponca, Nebr., 
April 11, by his father, R. W. Livers, D.D. 


The Rev. W. W. Alexander was installed 
April 11 as pastor of St. John’s Church, 
Vacoma, Nebr., by P. W. H. Frederick, 
DD: 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. J. V. Addy resigned the St. 
Mark’s-New Hope Pastorate of the Mis- 
sissippi Synod to accept a call to the work 
in Springfield, Ga., effective April 1. Mr. 
and Mrs. Addy began work in this pastor- 
ate at Goodman, Miss., in June 1934, just 
after his graduation from the Southern 
Seminary at Columbia, S. C. In their 
faithful and consecrated work they have 
won the love and admiration of the people 
among whom they worked and of the 
synod. 

At the time of Mr. Addy’s resignation 
he was secretary of the synod and a mem- 
ber of the Executive, Mission and Exam- 
ining Committees and a trustee of the 
Lowman Home. Mrs. Addy was a sincere 
worker in the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety, serving as recording secretary of the 
synodical society at the time of removal 
from this field. 


The Rev. Jefferson L. Drafts resigned 
from the Louisville Pastorate of the Mis- 
sissippi Synod to accept a call to the work 
at Gilbert, S. C., effective May 1. He had 
served this pastorate since June 1927, and 
held various offices in the synod and con- 
ference. Mrs. Drafts for the past two 
years has served as president of the syn- 
odical Women’s Missionary Society. 


The fifth anniversary of the pastorate 
of the Rev. Carl R. Simon at Union Lu- 
theran Church, York, Pa., was observed 
with special services on April 4 and a 
reception held in his honor the following 
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Wednesday evening in the chapel. 

The address at the Sunday school hour 
and the sermon in the morning were de- 
livered by Dr. Harvey D. Hoover of Get- 
tysburg Seminary. In the evening the ser- 
mon was preached by Dr. J. S. Simon of 
Hagerstown, Md., father of the pastor. 

At the reception the program was 
printed on a folder that contained excel- 
lent photographs of the parsonage family, 
the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Carl R. Simon and 
Bobby. Mr. C. L. Bupp, superintendent of 
the Sunday school, presided, and the ad- 
dress of welcome was made by Mr. John 
L. Daron, president of the church council. 
Greetings were brought by the young peo- 


ple, the women and the men of the church, 


and selections were sung by a quartet 
composed of the Rev. T. Benton Peery, 
the Rev. Ralph Robinson, the Rev. Walter 
V. Simon and the Rev. Carl R. Simon— 
a group known as the Gettysburg Sem- 
inary Quartet during their seminary days. 

Pastor Simon responded to the greet- 
ings, thanking the congregation for 
“friendly co-operation in congregational 
activities, for many kindnesses, beautiful 
expressions of love and goodwill, and for 
the splendid exhibition of loyalty and de- 
votion to Christ and His Church.” 

Mr. Simon has had a very successful 
pastorate during these five years. 899 were 
present at the Sunday school service, and 
the church was well filled at both services. 
A substantial check was presented to the 
pastor from the members of the congre- 
gation in recognition of their appreciation 
of his work among them. 


The Rev. Paul E. Walthour, pastor of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Brownsville, Pa., 
since September 10, 1933, presented his 
resignation following the morning services 
on March 28, to become effective April 30. 
The reason given was the need of a pro- 
longed rest. Following a four-months’ va- 
cation, Mr. Walthour will return to the 
work of the ministry in the Fall in some 
other field. During the present pastorate, 
the following items are of interest: Mem- 
bers received, 78; infant baptisms, 36; 
funerals, 12; marriages, 12; pastoral visits, 
3,401; sermons preached, 274; other ad- 
dresses, 51; Leadership Training Courses, 
3; daily vacation Bible schools, 2; debt re- 
duction, $1,796.30; current receipts, 
$3,471.40; apportionment receipts, $609.24; 
special benevolent receipts, $113.43. 

A Luther League was organized in 1934. 
The Intermediates have been organized 
into a special group. The Ladies’ Aid was 
divided into four groups. A weekly church 
bulletin has been issued since October, 
1934. Besides his congregational activities, 
Pastor Walthour was active in the affairs 
of the community. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Sunday, April 11, was a high day for 
St. Stephen’s Church, Lenoir, N. C., the 
Rev. L. Summie Miller pastor, because on 
that day a new Hammond Electric Organ 
with Deagan Cathedral Chimes was pre- 
sented to the congregation by Mr. and 
Mrs. Herman Payne, faithful members of 
the congregation. 

The pastor in presenting the organ, 
read, in part, as follows: 
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WICKS 


Od DESIGN 


In beautiful new case designs, Wicks offers 
a GENUINE organ of unmistakable refine- 
ment and quality, at a price which every 
church can afford. Write for details. 


MENEELY BELL CO 


TROY, NY. ano 
220 BROADWAY.NY.CITY. 


BELL 


RGEISSLER.INC. 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10 t ST. NEWYORK 


Church Eurnishin 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE-BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS D 


“The donors of this organ and chimes to 
this church feel that very little should be 
said as to the giving, but that an invest- 
ment has been made for the Lord’s work 
in this church which has been very much 
needed for a number of years. The donors 
do not wish any credit or honor in making 
this investment for the carrying on of the 
Lord’s work in this church, but wish to 
join with the congregation in thanking 
the Lord that it has been possible through 
His blessings for this to be done, and hope 
that much may be accomplished in the 
worship of this church by the use of the 
organ and chimes.” 


Parkersburg, W. Va. The First Lutheran 
Church enjoyed a most successful Lenten 
season, which closed with a crowning suc- 
cess of the largest communing group in 
the history of the congregation. It was a 
season of unusual devotional value and 
attendance at the services. The mission- 
ary society conducted a book review Mon- 
day afternoons, the Luther League con- 
ducted a study of the American Negro and 
received a real benefit from their services. 
But the most satisfying of all were the in- 
creased attendance at the Wednesday eve- 
ning services and the number communing. 

The pastor, the Rev. David E. Kinsler, 
is working with an adult group at present _ 
for a confirmation class for Whitsunday. 
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A REAL ASSISTANT 


Aprit 7, 1937, marked the thirtieth an- 
niversary of the issuance of Grace Church 
News, the paper published monthly in the 
interest of Grace Lutheran Church, Lan- 
easter, Pa., of which Dr. Allen L. Benner 
is pastor. 

The pastor writes in the anniversary 
issue as follows: “The parish paper has 
been truly called ‘the Assistant Pastor.’ 
Grace Church News has been outstanding 
in this particular field of service. In the 
first issue, April 1907, the press committee 
expressed the purpose of the paper thus: 
‘In each issue hereafter we hope to give a 
chapter from the history of Grace Church, 
notice of the regular services, entertain- 
ments, Sunday school work, society items, 
baptisms, marriages, deaths—in fact, every- 
thing of interest to the church members.” 

Their purpose has been faithfully ad- 
hered to, and has provided a means of 
communication between the pastor and his 
people. It has developed loyalty among 
the members toward the congregation. 
The “shut-ins” and the “shut-outs” could 
learn from the little journal the news of 
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the congregation and of their friends. It 
became a record of the work of the con- 
gregation, and now as one looks over the 
collection of thirty years he has a picture 
of its growth and development. 

This thirtieth anniversary number of the 
parish paper contains a wealth of historical 
material, mainly under the pastorates of 
Dr. C. Elvin Haupt and Dr. Benner; an 
appreciation of the original staff, all of 
whom are living, with the exception of 
Dr. Haupt; the highlights of these years; 
necrology of some of those who were 
among the most active members of the 
congregation; and interesting photographs. 


“REACHING THE UN- 
CHURCHED” 


THE SPRING convention of the West Con- 
ference of the Pittsburgh Synod met April 
6 in St. John’s Church, Freedom, Pa., the 
Rev. Paul N. Schnur pastor. The theme of 
the convention was “Reaching the Un- 
churched.” 

The opening service with the adminis- 
tration of the Holy Communion was in 
charge of the officers, and the sermon was 
preached by President A. M. Stump of 
New Castle, Pa. 

A round table conference was conducted 
in the afternoon by the Rev. C. E. Read of 
Monaca on “How to Reach the Lapsed and 
Indifferent.” This was followed by dis- 
cussions of “How to Reach and Hold the 
Children,” by the Rev. O. R. Heil of 
Zelienople, and “How to Reach the Total 
Stranger,” by the Rev. H. S. Hayner of 
New Brighton. 

In the evening ‘a vesper service was 
conducted by the pastor loci, and an ad- 
dress which interested the conference was 
delivered by the Rev. A. W. Stremel, 
superintendent of the Lutheran Inner Mis- 
sion Society of Pittsburgh. 

The following were elected officers for 
the coming year: President, the Rev. A. M. 
Stump, New Castle, Pa.; secretary, the 
Rev. F. H. Daubenspeck, Ellwood City; 
treasurer, R. W. Doty, D.D., Butler, Pa. 


“OUR MODERN MINISTRY” 


SEVENTY-FIVE clergy and seventy-six lay 
delegates registered at the one hundred 
thirty-seventh annual convention of the 
Allentown Conference of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania, April 6 and 7, in St. 
Jacob’s Church, New Tripoli Parish, the 
Rev. LeRoy M. Bond pastor. At the serv- 
ice of Holy Communion the president 
preached a helpful sermon on “The Vital 
Elements of Our Modern Ministry.” 

The Committee on President’s Report 
recommended that the new pastors be of- 
ficially’ received,—Wilson Hartzell, Harold 
Muffley and Charles Ruloff; that Confer- 
ence extend its: felicitations to all pastors 
and congregations “in their progress and 
aggressiveness” toward the building pro- 
grams and in anniversaries observed; that 
congregations and individuals be urged to 
support the Board of Foreign Missions in 
their appeal to wipe out its indebtedness; 
that Conference cordially welcome Dr. 
Levering Tyson, the newly elected pres- 
ident of Muhlenberg College, and pledge 
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him their full support; that Headmaster 
Louis Hackemann of the Allentown Pre- 
paratory School be congratulated for 
pushing forward the work of this school 
in increasing the number of Lutheran stu- 
dents and in maintaining a balance in 
the financial program; that Camps Miller 
and Hagan be commended to our boys and 
girls. 

Conference paid less than fifty per cent 
of the apportionment in 1936, and was 
urged to reach a more nearly 100 per cent 
paid apportionment during the present 
year. 

The statistician reported: 67,333 bap- 
tized members; 46,258 confirmed members; 
31,956 communing members; 28,527 in the 
Sunday school; 2,127 catechumens; 2,962 
in men’s organizations; 7,204 in women’s 
organizations; 5,152 in young people’s or- 
ganizations; congregational expenses, 
$554,018; apportionment paid, $55,487; other 
benevolences, $20,883. 

A service of commemoration was held 
in memory of the Rev. Elmer Leopold and 
Ralph Schatz, Esq., who died since the 
last meeting. 

Two brotherhoods were organized dur- 


_ing the year, and the men were urged to 


overpay their quotas for the Iron Moun- 
tain School campaign. 

The Inner Mission Committee recom- 
mended an Institute in each of the three 
districts of Conference to familiarize the 
congregations with the import of the con- 
gregational inner mission program as out- 
lined by the U. L. C. A. Board of Inner 
Missions. The Foreign Missions Committee 
report called upon brotherhoods to study 
missions and suggested a Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society for every congregation. 
The Youth Activity Committee announced 
the dedicatory services of Camp Hagan 
July 4 at 4.00 P. M. 

Districts to be canvassed for Home Mis- 
sion enterprises are southwest and north- 
west and Hamilton Park sections of Allen- 
town; the southeast section of Bethlehem; 
and Avona Heights and Palmer Township, 
Easton. 

The officers of conference are: President, 
Dr. Conrad Wilker; secretary-treasurer, 
the Rev. David H. Frederick. 

Davip H. FREDERICK, Sec. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFER- 
ENCE IN SESSION 


THE ANNUAL meeting of the New England 
Conference of the United Synod of New 
York was held April 14 in Zion Church, 
Bristol, Conn., the Rev. J. W. Schulze pas- 
tor. At the morning service the president, 
the Rev. W. O. Bruckner of Bridgeport, 
Conn., and the Rev. Henry McKnight of 
New Haven administered Holy Com- 
munion and the Rev. K. O. Klette, Rock- 
ville, Conn., delivered the sermon. One 
of the oldest members of Conference, the 
Rev. E. Hinkeldey of Middletown, Conn., 
has been removed by death and the as- 
sembly expressed their deep sympathy to 
the bereaved family. During the luncheon 
hour several causes were presented. Adele 
Heydenreich of Hartford reported on the 
Southbury Guild, which contributed 
largely toward the maintenance of the 
Lutheran Home for the Aged in South- 
bury, Conn. The Children’s Home at Jer- 
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sey City, N. J.. and Immigrant Work were 
discussed by the Rev. E. A. Sievert, 
director. 

The Rev. Otto Reisch of Bridgeport, 
Conn., reported on Wagner College, Staten 
Island, N. Y., and Miss Maude Powlas 
spoke impressively on the problems our 
mission work is facing in Japan. The New 
England Conference Brotherhood was rep- 
resented by Mr. Otto Brandenburger of 
Hartford, and a survey of the work of the 
mission at Lawrence, Mass., was given by 
the Rev. Oscar Krauch. The Greater Bos- 
ton Campaign was reported as moving 
forward and will be continued until De- 
cember 31, 1937, when it is hoped that the 
goal set will have been reached. The 
director of the Wartburg Orphans’ Farm 
School at Mt. Vernon, N. Y., Herman 
Brezing, D.D., outlined the plans and work 
of that institution. 

The afternoon session was opened with 
a devotional service led by the Rev. Karl 
Richter of Manchester, Conn. Dr. George 
Hackman of Southington, Conn., read a 
paper on “The Mission and Message of 
the Oxford Group.” Dr. Quinter Miller, 
executive secretary of the Council of 
Churches and Religious Education in Con- 
necticut, extended greetings, inviting the 
members to be represented at a joint ses- 
sion in New Haven. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, the Rev. 
W. O. Bruckner, Bridgeport; vice-pres- 
ident, the Rev. Henry McKnight, New 
Haven; secretary, the Rev. John W. 
Schulze, Bristol; statistical secretary, the 
Rev. K. O. Klette, Rockville; treasurer, 
Mr. Edward Denzler, Rockville. 

Honored guests were Rev. Dr. Ellis B. 
Burgess, president of the United Synod 
of New York, who delivered an inspiring 
message to the convention, and the Rev. 
Frederick Noeldeke of Cartaret, N. J., 
German Secretary of the synod. 

Paut G. Krutzxy. 


CONSECRATED SERVICE 


THE SECOND annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the North- 
ern Conference of the Indiana Synod was 
held April 14 in St. Mark’s Church, 
Auburn, Ind., the Rev. A. B. Noren pastor, 
with 175 in attendance. 

Morning and afternoon devotions were 
based on the theme, “And who then is 
willing to consecrate his service this day 
to the Lord?” and ably. presented by Mrs. 
O. L. Biddle, Elkhart, Ind., and Miss Loye 
Bayless, Uniondale, Ind. 

The high light of the morning session 
was a pageant, “God’s Garden,” specially 
written for this meeting to portray the 
work of the whole church to be done by 
each individual. It was presented by 
groups of women and children from South 
Bend and Auburn. 

In the afternoon Mrs. Frank Jensen of 
Chicago, Ill., gave the address, “The Whole 
Work of the Whole Church for All the 
Women of the Church.” A feature of this 
convention were the reports prepared in 
poster form, which proved to be very 
interesting. 

The following officers were elected to 
serve for the following year: Mrs. F. M. 
Richardson, South Bend, president; Mrs. 
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W. E. Bradley, Columbia City, vice-pres- 
ident; Miss Loye Bayless, Uniondale, sec- 
retary; Mrs. A. H. Keck, Gary, treasurer. 
The 1938 convention will be held in Mt. 
Zion Church, La Grange, the Rev. W. E. 
Weber pastor. Mrs. C. G. GorrIne. 


' “A zticHT under a bushel, besides being 
hid will go out in a short time for want of 
air. Unless our lights shine for others, 
they will soon perish in ourselves.” 


SYNODS 


The Alleghany Synod will hold its ninety- 
sixth annual convention May 17-19, in Trinit, 
Church, Altoona, Pa., the Rev. Paul L. Foul 
pastor. 

Candidates for licensure and ordination will 
meet with the Examining Committee, May 17, 
at 10.30 A. M. Holy Communion Service Mon- 
day at 1.30 P. M. Lewis F. Foltz, Sec. 


The forty-sixth annual convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of California will 
be held May 11-13 in Grace Church, Third and 
Moreland treets, Phoenix, Ariz., the Rev. 
Howard A. Anspach pastor. The convention 
will open with the administration of the Holy 
Communion. President James J. Raun, Ph.D., 
will preach the sermon Tuesday, May 11, at 
1.00 P. M. 

Lutheran Brotherhood dinner, 6.30 P. M., 
May 11. Henry Irving Kohler, Sec. 


The ninety-sixth annual convention of the 
East Pennsylvania Synod will be held Monday 
to Thursday, May 24-27, in Tabernacle Church, 
59th and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., the 
Rev. William J. Miller, Jr., D.D., pastor. Serv- 
ice of Holy Communion Monday, May 24, at 7.45 
P. M., Daylight Saving Time. 

J. Harold Mumper, Sec. 


The forty-eighth annual convention of the 
German Synod of Nebraska will convene May 
19-23 in St. Paul’s Church, Grand Island, Nebr., 
the Rev. R. Moehring pastor. Pastors are re- 
quested to notify their host in due time as to 
whether they will come by car or by train. 

A. B. J. Lentz, Sec. 


The Illinois Synod will hold its eighteenth 
annual convention in North Austin Church, 
Chicago, Ill., F. W. Otterbein, D.D., pastor, May 
17 to 20. The opening service, with sermon by 
Roy G. Catlin, D.D., president of synod, and 
the administration of Holy Communion, Mon- 
day, at 8.00 P. M. T. B. Uber, See. 


The Indiana Synod will hold its ninetieth an- 
nual convention, May 10 to 13 in St. Paul’s 
Church, Richmond, Ind., the Rev. C. Franklin 
Koch pastor, beginning with The Service and 
Holy Communion on Monday at 7.45 P. M. 
(Central Standard Time). Pastors and dele- 
gates desiring entertainment on the Harvard 


/ Se should inform the pastor loci before May 


G. Charles Goering, Sec. 


The fourth annual meeting of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod will be held May 25 and 26, 
in St. Mark’s Church, Newport, Ky., the Rev. 
David M. Funk pastor. President Irwin W. 
Gernert will preach the Communion sermon, 
followed by the formal opening for the reg- 
ular business session. David M. Funk, Sec. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Maryland 
will hold its one hundred eighteenth annual 
convention in Trinity Church, 2100 West Bal- 
timore St., Baltimore, Md., the Rev. P. S. Bar- 
inger pastor, May 24-26. The sessions will open 
with the Communion Service, Monday evening, 
May 24. J. Frank Fife, Sec. 


The seventeenth annual convention of the 
Michigan Synod will be held May 10-13 at the 
Church of the Reformation, East Vernor High- 
way at Lakeview, Detroit, Mich., the Rev. Cal- 
vin F. Stickles pastor. Opening service Mon- 
day, May 10, at 8.00 P. M. F. P. Madsen, Sec. 


The annual meeting of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania and Adjacent States will be held 
May 17-20. 

The Enrollment of Communicants and the 
opening service of the convention will be in 
the Church of the Holy Communion, Chestnut 
Street between 21st and 22d, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Monday, May 17, beginning at 1.30 P. M., Day- 
light Saving Time. The business sessions will 
be held in Westminster Hall, Hotel Chelsea, 
Morton Street and the Boardwalk, Atlantic 
City, N. J., the time for convening being Tues- 
day, May 18, at 9.00 A. M., Daylight Saving 
Time. William L. Stough, Sec. 


The United Lutheran Synod of New York 
will hold its ninth annual convention, May 24- 
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27, in Holy Trinity Church, 65th Street and 
Central Park West, New York, N. Y., Paul E. 
Scherer, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., pastor, beginning 
with the Service and Communion, Monday at 
8.00 P. M. Business sessions daily at 9.00 A. M. 
and 2.00 P. M. The Ordination Service, May 26, 
at 8.00 P. M. 

Candidates for ordination and all 
siring to unite with the synod will meet the 
Examining Committee, C. R. Tappert, D.D., 
chairman, at 9.30 A. M., May 24, at Holy Trin- 
ity Church. Missionary pastors and candidates 
for ordination will be responsible for their own 
entertainment this year. Paul C. White, Sec. 


astors de- 


The United Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
North Carolina will hold its one hundred thirty- 
third convention in Ascension Church, Shelby, 
N. C., the Rev. E. C. Cooper, Ph.D., pastor, May 
25-27. The opening service with sermon and 
Holy Communion will be held Tuesday, May 25, 
at 11.00 A. M. Send credentials of delegates to 
the Rev. B. E. Petrea, statistical secretary, Sal- 
isbury, N. C. J. C. Dietz, Sec. 


The Synod of Ohio will hold its seventeenth 
annual convention, May 17-20, in St. Mark’s 
Church, Van Wert, Ohio, E. E. Snyder, D.D., 

astor. The convention will open with The 

ervice and sermon by the president of synod, 
Monday at 4.00 P. M. Business sessions will 
begin on the same day at 7.30 P. M. The Or- 
dination Service and Holy Communion will be 
held Wednesday, May 19, at 7.30 P. M. 

Joseph W. Frease, Sec. 


The Pacific Synod will hold its thirty-seventh 
annual convention in Zion Church, The Dalles, 
Ore., the Rev. W. I. Eck pastor, May 17-20. 

W. I. Eck, Sec. 


The ninety-fifth convention of the Pittsburgh 
Synod will be held in Zion Church, Locust and 
Jackson Sts., Johnstown, Pa., Theodore Buch, 
D.D., pastor, May 24-28. The synod will begin 
with the Communion Service at 4.00 P. M., 
Monday, May 24. The Executive Committee 
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and the Examining Committee will meet Mon- 
day, May 24, at 10.00 A. M. — 
John J. Myers, Sec. 


The Rocky Mountain Synod will hold its 
forty-sixth annual convention in St. Paul’s 
Church, El Paso, Tex., the Rev. A. H. Schnake 
pastor, beginning with Holy Communion, Fri- 
day evening, May 7, at 8.00 o’clock. 

L. A. Swan, Sec. 


The Susquehanna Synod will hold its four- 
teenth annual convention in the Gettysburg 
Theological Seminary, the first session begin+ 
ning Tuesday, May 18, at 10.30 A. M., in the 
chapel. All communications should be ad- 
dressed to Dr. M. Hadwin Fischer, Gettysburg, 
Pa., who will serve as pastor loci for the con- 
vention: John F. Harkins, Sec. 


The Wartburg Synod will hold its annual 
convention May 25 to 27 in Peace Church, Bel- 
mont, Wis., the Rev. Edward Amend pastor. 
The opening service of worship with the ad- 
ministration of the Holy Communion will be 
conducted Tuesday evening, May 25. The Rev. 
Dr. W. F. Buch, president of synod, will de- 
liver the sermon. O. H. Boening, Sec. 


The one hundred thirteenth annual conven- 
tion of the Synod of West Pennsylvania will 
be held in Messiah Church, East Prospect St., 
York, Pa., the Rev. W. A. Janson pastor, May 
24-27. The convention will open Monday, at 
7.45 P. M., with the Holy Communion. 

Elwood S. Falkenstein, Sec. 


The Zion Slovak Synod will hold its nine- 
teenth annual convention May 25-27 in St. John 
the Baptist Church, Camden, N. J., the Rev. 
Joseph A. Kavalek pastor. Opening service at 
1.00 P. M., Tuesday, May 25. 

A. M. Brndjar, Sec. 


CONFERENCE 


The twenty-ninth semi-annual convention of 
the Staunton Conference of the Synod of Vir- 
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ginia will be held in Trinity Church, Newport 

News, Va., the Rev. P. J. Bame pastor, May 11 

and 12. First session, 1.30 P. M., May 11. 
Charles M. Teufel, Act. Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The spring conference of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Philadelphia Conference 
of the Synod of East Pennsylvania will be held 
in St. Matthew’s Church, Chester Springs, Pa., 
Thursday, May 13, the Rev. Walter D. Guss 
pastor. Session at 2.00 P. M., Daylight Saving 
Time. Dinner program at 6.30. 

Mrs. Walter D. Guss, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Chi- 
cago Conference of the Illinois Synod will meet 
for its thirty-fourth semi-annual convention at 
1.00 P. M., May 11, in Christ Church, Wilson 
and Spaulding Avenues, Chicago, Ill., George 
P. Lottich, D.D., pastor. One of the speakers 
will be Mrs. Miriam Treon Miller from Liberia, 
Africa. Mrs. H. Schaeffer, Sec. 


The spring convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Philadelphia Confer- 
ences, Ministerium of Pennsylvania, will be 
held in Immanuel Church, Fifty-seventh and 
Christian Streets, Tuesday, May 11, the Rev. 
Henry C. Cornehlsen, Jr., pastor. Sessions 2.30 
and 7.45 P. M. Marie K. Yoder, Sec. 


The thirty-fourth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Rocky 
Mountain Synod will be held May 7-10 in St. 
Paul’s Church, El Paso, Tex., the Rev. Albert 
H. Schnake pastor. Mrs. C. L. Ramme, Sec. 


The annual convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Synod of West Pennsyl- 
vania will be held in St. Paul’s Church, York, 
Pa., the Rev. Alfred O. Frank pastor, May 11- 
13. Reservations must be made with Mrs. 
Elizabeth Patterson, 421 Park St., York, Pa., be- 
fore April 24. Mrs. Erle K. Diehl, Sec. 


SYNODICAL BROTHERHOOD 


The fourth annual meeting of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Brotherhood will be held Monday, 
May 24, in St. Mark’s Church, Newport, Ky. 

Lawrence F. Speckman, Pres. 


OFFICIAL NOTICE 


The Rev. Willard D. Allbeck, S.T.M., Ph.D., 
503 E. McCreight Ave., Springfield, Ohio, has 
been appointed a member of the Common Serv- 
ice Book Committee to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Dr. Klotsche. F. H. Knubel. 


OBITUARY 


Cassell. The Rev. C. Willis Cassell, son of 
Michael and Eliza Repass Cassell, was born 
near Rural Retreat, in Wythe County, Virginia, 
March 25, 1871. He was graduated from 
Roanoke College, Salem, Va., with the A.B. 
degree in 1893. He studied theology at the Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary at Philadelphia, 
Pa., graduating in 1896. He took another year 
of graduate work in thechony, at Chicago Lu- 
theran Seminary, Chicago, Ill., in 1905. 

In 1899 he was united in marriage with Helen 
Roberta Buchanan of Marion, Va. 

Mr. Cassell was ordained at Christ Church, 
Radford, Va., in 1896 by the Southwestern Vir- 
ginia Synod. He served as pastor in the Bland 
Parish, Bland, Va., 1896-98; Wartburg, Graham, 
Va. (now Bluefield, Va.), 1898-1905; Immanuel, 
Bluefield, W. Va. (supply), 1904-05; missionary 
work in the coal fields near Bluefield during 
1898-1905; Stephens City Parish, Stephens City, 
Va., 1905-1915; vice-president and financial sec- 
retary of Marion Junior College, Marion, Va., 
1915-16; pastor of Trinity, Buena Vista, Va., 
1917-18; Salem Parish, Mt. Sydney, Va., 1918-22; 
St. Mark’s Parish, Luray, Va., 1922-31; Kon- 
narock Parish, Konnarock, Va., 1931-34. While 
at Konnarock he was pastor of the girls at 
Konnarock Training School, and the boys at 
the Iron Mountain School. This field of duty he 
held until forced by failing health to resign. 

Mr. Cassell was elected secretary of the Vir- 
ginia Synod in 1917 and held that position 
until the merger of the Virginia Synod, the 
Southwestern Virginia Synod, and the Holston 
Synod. He has been recognized as one of the 
moving figures in bringing about this merger 
in 1922. After the merger he served as secre- 
tary of the Lutheran Synod of Virginia for 
fourteen years, when he relinquished the office 
because of frail health. In this office over a 
period of twenty years he gave faithful and 
efficient service in the name of the church. 

Pastor Cassell was widely known in the 
Southern Church as a church historian. He was 
co-editor of “The History of the Lutheran 
Church in Virginia and East Tennessee,’’ which 
is an accurate portrayal of the development of 
the Lutheran Church in this territory. He 
served for years as chairman of the synodical 
Committee on History, and in that capacity 
collected many interesting and valuable docu- 
ments which were stored with the archivist of 
the synod. 

Mr. Cassell has been a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Lowman Home for the last 
ten years, and served as its secretary during 
this period. 
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He is survived by his widow, who served the 
Lord faithfully in this fruitful ministry; one 
son, the Rev. J. B. Cassell of New Brookland, 
S. C.; two daughters, Miss Mary Brown Cassell 
of Rural Retreat, Va., and Miss Rebecca Cassell 
of Abingdon, Va.; one grandchild, Charles Mar- 
tin Cassell, New Brookland, S. C.; one brother, 
S. S. Cassell, Rural Retreat, Va.; and one sister, 
Mrs. W. R. Brown, Rural Retreat, Va. 


Services were held in Corinth Lutheran 
Church near Rural Retreat, with a host of 
friends and many of his fellow pastors present. 
The service was conducted by the Rev. P. L 
Snapp, assisted by the Rev. A. K. Hewitt, pres- 
ident of the Marion Conference; E. H. Copen- 
haver, D.D., president of Marion Junior Col- 
lege; Charles J. Smith, D.D., resident of 
Roanoke College; R. Homer Anderson, D.D., 
superintendent of the Lutheran Synod of Vir- 
ginia; and C. L. Miller, D.D., superintendent 
of the Iron Mountain School for Boys. The last 
three named brought messages—Dr. Smith from 
the college where Mr. Cassel had graduated, 
Dr. Anderson from the synod which he had 
served so faithfully, and Dr. Miller from the 
last parish in which he had ministered. ; 

Pastor Cassell was known by all as a plain 
man of God who never aspired to the high 
places in the church, but who found great joy 
in doing humble service in the name of the 
Master. His spirit was gentle and sweet. He 
has left a lasting impress upon the Lutheran 
Synod of Virginia, which he loved well. 

Hugh J. Rhyne. 


MARRIED 


Miller-Trapp. The Rev. Carl A. Miller and 
Miss Constance J. Trapp were married Friday 
evening, April 9, in Christ Lutheran Church, 
Detroit, Mich., of which the groom is pastor, 
in the presence of the largest congregation ever 
assembled in this beautiful Gothic edifice. 

The Rev. Herbert Schildroth, president of the 
Michigan Synod, pastor of Bethel Church, 
Detroit, and pastor of the bride, officiated, as- 
sisted by the Rev. Paul Luther Miller of Glen- 
dale, Calif., brother of the groom, who took the 
place of his father who was unavoidably absent. 
The councilmen of Christ Church served as 
honorary ushers. The choirs of Bethel and 
Christ churches sang the wedding march. 

The groom is a graduate of the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary at Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, 
Pa., in 1925, and the bride is the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Otto mere of Detroit, prominent 
in the Lutheran Church. 


TRIBUTE IN MEMORY 


Whereas, Isaac Perry Wittig was a faithful 
member of Bethel Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Bergton, Va., a member of the church council, 
a member of the Brotherhood, and a member 
of the Sunday school; and 

Whereas, We realize his interest in the world- 
wide program of the church and his deep in- 
parent in all the causes of Christ’s Kingdom; 
an 

Whereas, Our church recognizes with appre- 
ciation his active participation in the work of 
the church, his sound judgment in the counsels 
of the church, and the influence of his encour- 
agement in the services of the church; and 

Whereas, God in His infinite wisdom saw fit 
to call him to his eternal reward on March 5, 
1937; and 

Whereas, We feel that our loss of his pres- 
ence and help in the affairs of the Church 
Militant is his eternal gain in the Church Tri- 
umphant; therefore be it resolved 

1. That we acknowledge the goodness and 
wisdom of God in all His dealings with His 
people, and that we bow in humble submission 
to His providence; 

2. That we commend his bereaved children 
to the loving care of our heavenly Father; 

3. That a page in the minutes of the congre- 
gation be inscribed to his memory, a copy of 
these resolutions be sent to the family, and 
a copy be printed in our church paper. 

Adopted by the congregation, Sunday, April 


11, 1937. 
A. W. Ballentine, Pastor. 
J. E. Wittig, Sec. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Whereas God in His infinite mercy and wis- 
dom has called to Himself our beloved pastor, 
it William Carl Drach, March 15, 1937, 

e 

Resolved that we, the church council of the 
Lutheran Church of Peace, Rochester, N. Y., 
do hereby express our sorrow in this loss; yet 
our gratitude to God for a faithful pastor and 
eg Christian preacher, and our faith in 

e Resurrection Gospel; and be it further 

Resolved that a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to his widow, Mrs. Anne Elizabeth Drach, 
and printed in THe LUTHERAN. 

Philip A. Bender Fred A. Kummerow 
Frank B. Morse Fred E. Phillips 
George C. Schulz Edward C. Feiler 
Fred J. Schulz John Krombach 
Arthur B. Ferris George Sonnenfroh 
Carl H. Fuhrmann William Steffenhagen 
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RELATIVE TO THE CORONATION 


Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, 
April 14, 1937. 
To the Pastors of the Churches of the Canada 
Synod. 
Dear Brethren: 

In a communication from the Under Secre- 
tary of State the attention of the churches is 
drawn to the request in the Proclamation that 
all religious denominations in divine service on 
Wednesday, May 12, 1937, or in the alternative, 
on Sunday, May 9, 1937, shall give an appro- 
priate expression of gratitude to Almighty God 
for the manifold bounties and great mercies 
which the people of Canada enjoy and shall 
pray that the blessing of Almighty God may 
be vouchsafed to His Majesty, King George VI. 

The pastors and churches of the Canada 
at das will prove themselves as loyal citizens 
of their country and subjects of His Majesty, 
King George VI. 

I have also information from Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 480-486 University Ave., Toronto, 
that three services are available. Form A for 
the Sunday morning, Form B for the Sunday 
evening, and Form C for a preparatory service 
to be used before listening to the Abbey broad- 
cast of the coronation, May 12. Price, in quan- 
tities of 100, two cents a copy. If you desire 
to use one of the services write Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Toronto, at once so that they 
may wire a supply large enough from England. 

J. H. Reble, Pres., Canada Synod. 


A WESTERN CANADA EXCURSION 


General German Conference of the United 
Lutheran Church in America in 
Edmonton, Alberta 


What you are going to see: The vastness of 
northern Ontario; the Great Plains of the 
West; the romantic Rocky Mountains; the 
modern cities of the West; a number of mis- 
sions of which we read and heard. 

Just think of the congenial company: A large 
number of Lutheran people traveling in a 
special train from Toronto via Winnipeg to 
Edmonton and from Edmonton to Jasper Na- 
tional Park—Calgary—Banff and Lake Louise 
—Saskatoon—Regina—Winnipeg, etc. 

Time: Tuesday, July 27, to Wednesday, 
August 11. 

Program: Leaving Toronto, Tuesday evening, 
July 27. Arriving at Edmonton, Friday 
morning, July 30. 

Friday, July 30—Registration in the MacDonald 
Hotel. Meeting of Conference from 2.00-5.00 
P. M. Service and Holy Communion in Trin- 
ity Church at 7.30 P. M. 

Saturday, July 31—Sessions of Conference, 9.30 

. M.-12.00 M. and 2.00-5.00 P. M. Dinner 
and social evening in the MacDonald Hotel 
at 6.30 P. M. Tickets, $1.00. 

Sunday, August 1—Divine services in Edmon- 
ton and in country churches. Free transpor- 
tation. 

Monday, August 2—Trip to Barrhead by motor 
bus. Tickets, $1.50. Fine opportunity to see 
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PROTECTION 


Life Insurance for Lutheran Men Who Want Their Fam- 
ilies to Have ALL the Protection That They Can Give 


Natural Death BEFORE Age 65, Your Family Is Paid 


$10,000.00 


Cash or in Monthly Income 
Accidental Death Before Age 60, Your Family Is Paid 


$20,000.00 


Cash or in Monthly Income 


At Age 25, the Menthly Deposit for This PROTECTION 
Is Only $16.55. Also Issued in Smaller Units. Write Today 
for Information Stating Your Age. 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE 


Herman L, Ekern, President 
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some of the latest settlements. 
P. M. for Jasper Park. 

Tuesday, August 3—Sixteen hours in Jasper 
Park. Returning to Edmonton in the eve- 
ning. 

Wednesday, August 4—Free day in Edmonton. 
Leaving in the evening for Calgary. 

Thursday, August 5—Calgary. By motor bus to 
Banff and Lake Louise. Tickets, $3.00. Re- 
turning to Calgary in the evening and leav- 
ing for Saskatoon. 

Friday, August 6—Saskatoon. Visiting college 
and seminary and university. Leaving in the 
evening for Regina. 

Saturday, August 7—In Regina and Edenwald. 

Sunday, August 8—Mass meeting in Edenwald. 
Unveiling and dedicating of a cairn in mem- 
ory of the late Rev. H. C. Schmieder, First 
German Lutheran pastor of the Prairie Prov- 
inces, by the Rev. John Schmieder, of Kitch- 
ener. Leaving at 6.00 P. M. for Winnipeg, 
traveling through the Qu’Appele Valley. 

Monday, August 9—Winnipeg. Leaving there in 
the evening. In Toronto, Wednesday, 7.00 
A. M. A trip of approximately 6,000 miles. 

Cost: Round trip ticket, $70.00. Tourist sleeper, 
round trip, lower berth, $23.60; upper berth, 
$19.00. Two persons may occupy one berth 
for the price of one berth. Tourist cars have 
kitchens for free use. Tables are supplied, 
too. There is also a dining car on this train. 

Who may go? Anybody, men and women. A 
fine opportunity to visit your friends in 
Western Canada. 

Ontario and Quebec are expected to support 
this project by sending 100 people, and it is 
hoped that at least fifty people from Lu- 
theran congregations in the Eastern States 
will make use of this splendid opportunity 
to see the largest mission field of the United 
Lutheran Church, namely, the Provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. 

A representative of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways will give lectures and information on 
mining, industry, and farming, etc., in North- 
ern Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. 

Plan a trip to Western Canada and tell your 
pastor about it! 

The Manitoba Synod, a daughter of the Canada 
Synod, is inviting the General German Con- 
ference of the United Lutheran Church to 
hold its biennial meeting in Edmonton, Alta. 
The Committee on German Interests of the 
United Lutheran Church in America accepted 
the invitation. The Right Rev. Dr. F. H. 
Knubel, president of the U. L. C. A., looks 
with great favor upon it. Unless there are 
150 people in the East who are able and 
willing to take part in it the wish of the 
Manitoba Synod cannot be fulfilled, namely, 
that the East meets the West in the West. 


PARADISE FALLS SUMMER SCHOOL 


The Summer School of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania will be held June 25 to July 2, 
1937, at Paradise Falls, Monroe County, Pa. 

Early announcement will be made of com- 
plete program and faculty, both of which will 
be of the same high standards prevailing in 
former years. 

The registrar is the Rev. Arthur H. Getz, 15 
S. Church Street, Spring City, Pa. 


Leaving 10.00 
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Have You Thought of These for Gifts? 


SOLID GOLD CROSSES 


With Ring for Watch Chain or Cord 


No. 5189 Je AMCH. ‘aecsccesscasesaccane $5.25 each 
No. 1 each 
each 


LUTHER EMBLEM JEWELRY 
The Official Emblem of the Luther League 


Clasp Pin, Large and Midget Sizes with ~ Button, Large and Midget Sizes, with Lu- . ; ieee aye Ey, 
Luther’s Coat-of-Arms in enamel on ther’s Coat-of-Arms in enamel on back- ae ae Pane tae cot 
background of ground of No. 5188 1 9/16 .. each 
Gilt, 25 cents; Rolled Gold, 50 cents; Gilt, 25 cents; Rolled Gold, 50 cents; No. 5194 134 inch . each 

Solid Gold, $1.00. Solid Gold, $1.00. With Heavy 32- 
Gold Filled Midget Clasp Pin with Luther League (LL) Guard and Chait..s...cscsssssecesssseessssseeees $1.50 | No. 5186C Solid Gold, 1 inch $6.25 each 
- No. 5192C White Solid Gold, 
DMN CR esses etre! 7.25 each 
No. 5187C Solid Gold, 1 3/16 


Inches. vicssseciectuce 7.25 each 
No. 5188C Solid Gold, 1 9/16 


Sent Ring rae 
R . : olle old Maltese Cross 
ag ca Re i with pee: 00 with emblem in ae 
Pkt i EE R 5. 


P x Solid. Gold iorrcssssattrstess- i 
Key-ring with Luther seal Pencil Clip 2° 
in oxidized silver. With emblem in colors. 

15 cents. 15 cents. 
yen rd her Coat-of-Arms on Maltese Cross of Rolled Gold Plate, 50 cents; 10-Karat Rolled 
ate, $1.50. 


MINIATURE GOLD CROSSES 


IDEAL FOR INEXPENSIVE GIFTS OR REWARDS 


Midget size crosses are becoming increasingly popular for daily wear in men’s lapel (button style) 
or on women’s frocks (clasp pin style). Actual size illustrated. 


Better made than similar lower-priced midget crosses, these crosses come complete with artistic 
wheel-screw or with safety clasp. The Mihai Mee a attachment may be used on chain or ribbon 
or small children. 


Quarter Inch Button 
No. 9363—Gold Plated—15 cents; 
$1.50 a dozen. 
No. 9668—Solid Gold—50 cents; 
$4.80 a dozen. 


Three-Eighth Inch Button 
No. 8418—Gold Plated—25 cents; 
$2.40 a dozen. 


Three-Eighth Inch Clasp Pin 
with Safety Catch 
No. 9902 — Solid Gold — $1.60; 
$16.20 a dozen. 
No. 8420—Gold Plated—30 cents; 
$3.00 a dozen. 


Half Inch Pin with Ring 
No. 8438—Gold Plated—15 cents; 
$1.50 a dozen. 


No. 9902—Solid Gold—60 cents; 9363 8418 8438 8420 No. 9189-C—Gold Filled — 25 


No. 5194 


No. 8352. Choir Cross. Suitable for choir 
use (Junior or Senior), either for at- 
taching to book-marker ribbon, or for 
wearing on cord about the neck. Size, 
215 inches. Price, either Sterling Silver 
or Gold-filled (be sure to designate 


6.00 a di : A ents; $2.40 a dozen. which), $1.35 each; $14.40 a dozen. 
+ gsi — 9902 (9189-C) 9902 Pin cents; $ (Woven silk cord suitable for use here, 
STERLING SILVER CROSSES AND CHAINS rt papcalans 
Beautifully marked and mounted with marcasites (cut steel polished) except No. 8317 (plain F AITH—HOPE—CHARITY 
style). The chains are also sterling rhodium plated to prevent discoloring of the neck. Prices BOOKMARK 


shown include 164% inch chain. 
Complete With Ribbon 

A useful and attractive gift—three-rib- 
boned bookmark with cross, anchor, and 
heart. Available in two lengths—6 inches 
—for small hymnbooks, etc.; 9 inches— 
for larger books such as music edition 
of hymnal, Bibles, etc. 

Choice of ribbon—purple, red, green, 
black, white. In ordering indicate length 
and color wanted (9 inch length and 
purple color sent unless order specifies 
otherwise). 

No. 9397R (602R) Gold Plated— 
75 cents complete; $7.20 per dozen 
No. 9366R Sterling Silver— ; 
$1.50 complete; $15.00 per dozen 
Mounted on gift card. 


CROSS, ANCHOR AND 
HEART (Only) 


Available without ribbon, mounted on 


557 558 559 ring ready for making pe locally. 
No. 611-34 inch). . $0.90 each. No. 558—194 inch ameemesar ruta nssra $1.25 each | No- 9397 Pyare Sn aie per daean 


No. 556—1 inch . 


1.25 each No. 559—114 inch .. 1.35 each No. 9366 Sterling Silver— 
No, 557—1 inch ...... 


1.25 each No. 8317—% inch (plain) oes 1.25 each $1.25 each; $12.00 a dozen 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234. SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 
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860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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